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Gain NEW POWER 
OVER PEOPLE 


Master the guarded secrets of per- 
suading others to do things YOUR way 


@ What do you want people to DO for you? 

Do you want your boss to give you a raise? Do you want others 
to LISTEN to your ideas, and ACT on them? Do you want more 
customers—larger orders? Do you want to be a social success? 
Whatever you want from life, you can GET it, if you understand 
people, and the motives that move them. 

Maxwell Droke will help you get that understanding. He writes a 
few paragraphs on a sheet of paper—and people reach for their 
pens. They clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He has mar- 
keted millions of dollars worth of merchandise entirely by mail; 
has raised hundreds of thousands of dollars for trade associations 
and community chests. 

Droke KNOWS people. Knows what they will—and won't do. 
Knows how to make them WANT to do things YOUR way. You'll 
find the secrets in his new book. It tells things you NEED to know 
about your boss, your customers, your associates, your family— 
and yourself. Gives a working knowledge, a blue print of human 
nature. Get your copy right away. Learn these tested methods. 
Know the strategy to use in any situation. Tell, with predictable 
certainty, HOW people will behave and WHY. 
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Read this book and KNOW the answers 
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MAXWELL DROKE 





| ey Do you know these facts about Folks? 


work for you 


the right kind 





over the human race! ) 


Here are just a few of the practical points covered 
in this big new book about People. You'll find no 
bunk, and no theory. A Practical Persuader gives 
you a program that really works: (and 


—W hat people fear—and how to make their fears 
—-Why you need more enemies and how to make 
— How to dominate the ‘“‘maybe’’ mind—the per- 


son who never says yes; never says no orders 
17 things people won't do (so don't try to make 


—How to overcome that scared feeling every time 
the boss looks in your direction 

—Why nagging can NEVER accomplish anything 

ow to get the nagger off your neck! ) 

—The most powerful sales aid in the world (But 
scarcely one man in 50,000 knows how to 
apply it!) 

—An appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the 
desire to gain 

—What to do if you're getting alibis instead of 


—How to gain the co-operation and support of an 
antagonistic associate 


12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas 


MAXWELL DROKE 


The man who has 


to a routine job 


made up a —How to frame your questions to get “yes” 


answers 


million minds 


better personality! ) 


@ Over a period of 15 years, Maxwell 
Droke has persuaded more than a mil- 
lion persons to buy a variety of mer- 
chandise, entirely by mail, and without 
high-pressure hypnotism. This remark- 
able result has been possible because 
Droke knows people—and the motives 

that move them. He has been a clerk, Droke 
stenographer, salesman, newspaper re- 
porter, feature writer and advertising 
counsellor. Always, he has studied the 
art of making up the other man’s mind. 
On many points he differs widely (and action. Use it on every 
sometimes violently!) with the profes- 


sors. But—his formula works! 


‘Why everybody wants to be rich, but almost no 
one wants to get rich. 
tinction and DOUBLE 
your money-making arguments.) 


—How to break the shackles that keep you tied 


—Why most ‘‘Personality Development’ plans are 
bunk (There's only ONE 


MOTIVATION CHART 


You may have this Chart 
you care to remit mow for your copy 
of People, saving us bookkeeping ex- 
pense. If you return the book for 
refund, keep this Chart as our gift. 


Don’t buy this book until 


(Understand this dis- 
you test its teachings 


the effectiveness of 


So great is our faith in this book—so strong is our 
belief in your need for it, that we want to place a 
copy in your hands, entirely without obligation 
to you. You buy the book only when you have 
satisfied yourself that it deserves a permanent place 


way to develop a 
on your desk. Just use the handy form below. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Pudlisher 


1014 N. PENNSYLVANIA ST. . . . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FREE Cl 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. R9 
P, O. BOX 611, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

Send _me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a copy of 
Maxwell Droke's new book, digg i yt to Get Them to Do 
What You Want Them to Do ithin this time, I will either 
return the book for credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


‘ 
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Why did you fail to land that order? | 
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letter? What argument can you use to 

land him next time? Droke Motiva- | 

tion Chart is a fascinating aid to | 
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Check here if you are attaching remittance, entitling you 
| to FREE Motivation Chart. Money-back Guarantee, of course. 
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oney-Making Opportuni 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
_ ata Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend ( 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month."’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has male $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 


almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 

many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to r sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So ied rasta Yet he had never done anything like this before 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
from one industry to another. offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— : 
and important part o we apse a Cae — —_- of dollars change hands men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
every year—is in thousands ot cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- : oo. se : SB AE : ¢ nll : 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW income—s ives a fairly good picture of the kind of business th ad 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 








who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and _ the desirabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
opportunities which hardly any business man can fail to 
understand. 











Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then cali back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


When writing F. E. Armstron 1, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 


in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory —don't delay 

because the chances are that if you do wait, someone clse 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 


out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F..E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4902-M Mobile, Ala 
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Crime Does Pay! 


America's biggest and most profit- 
able business—is crime! Nota single 
person, says John C. Duvall, avoids 
contributing to those who live out- 
side the law. Further, he points out 
—in an article to appear in your 
December ROTARIAN—that the 
greatest menace to public security 
comes not from ‘‘public enemies,” 
but from “‘respectable”’ citizens who 
“protect” crooks for a price. This 
is the first in a series of enlightening 
discussions on vital juvenile and 
adult crime problems. 


Mistakes Pay, Too 


The discovery of America by 
Columbus was actually the climax in 
a series of blunders, says Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. He holds that it 
is one of many examples of mis- 
takes changing the course of history. 
But there's a heartening conclusion, 
suggesting an optimistic view of the 
stupidities of the present era. A 
happier future, he assures us, may 
result from follies and misconcep- 
tions of our day. See his article in 
the December ROTARIAN. 


Revealing Pictures 


Camera magic tells two stories, one 
of the past and one which hints of 
the future. The first discloses wonders 
of the ancient Inca civilization of 
Peru. The second will glimpse the 
first Rotary meeting ever to be tele- 
vised. These pictorial features will 


be found— 
In Your December 


ROTARIAN 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


‘ , 
Parents Need to Take Stock 
As a parent, | was much impressed b 
Parent a Diplomat, by George Kent, in the Sep- 
It brought to mind the well- 


Every 


tember Rorartan. 
known but often forgotten fact that the man- 
ner in which parents speak to their children 
is of paramount importance, and means the 
difference between willing codperation or open 
disobedience on the part of the children. A 
child can easily be led, but how quickly he re- 
bels at harsh or unfair or hastily spoken com- 
mands. Parents know this, but often neglect to 
practice it, and your article was very worthy in 
the fundamentals of 


that it brought to minc 
parent-child relationship, and may help to pre- 
vent many problems from arising. We parents 
all need to take stock of ourselves frequently, 
and to take time to apply psychological princi- 
ples to our important job of bringing up good 
ciuzens tor our country. 
Mrs. LyLe BucHwitz 


Minot, North Dakota 


Found—A Fatherland 


Any immigration official would classify me 


as a mongrel or a half-breed or both, I sup 
pos My father is Swedish, my mother is Ger- 


in with a dash of French. I was born in 


China, but I'm an American citizen by techni 


cality. a 

War was declared in Europe the day atter 
I read Arthur Sweetser’s article, The League 
Lives—and Labors On, in my father’s Septem- 


ber Rorarian. Both the futile feeling I've had 
on being a girl without a country and the baf- 
flement vouth has of looking at a future after 


a war have been answered by the article in a 


new allegiance to which I can and do pledge 
! life, the frontier of international service 
through the League. ‘Out of style,’ as Dr. 
Sweetser says it is, or not, at last I have a father- 
land! And one to which I can pledge full al- 
legiance and still be an American. 

My thanks to you and Dr. Sweetser for my 
new citizenship papers, my pledge to fulfill my 
loyalty when the term of preparation is up, and 
my gratitude to my father for taking Tue Ro- 
rARIAN and being a Rotarian go with this 
acknowledgment of a challenge I promise to 
answer. 

FRANCES ANDERSON 
Daughter of a Rotarian 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 


Concerning Methuselah 


Donald A. Laird in his How to Keep Old Age 
from Being Crabbed [September Rorarian] sets 
forth a number of things which he believes 
will make for a more satisfactory old age. It 
is our contention that for a man to live out 
his allotted time, as Nature intended that he 
should, all that is required are sunshine, fresh 
air, and victuals, together with a calm, placid 
philosophy of life to maintain poise and _bal- 
ance. For suitable physical and mental exer- 
cise, if demanded, we recommend an _ occa- 
sional game of chess or contract bridge. 

We contend that you should follow implicitly 
the above specific directions if you want to live 
to a ripe old age and not be cut down in the 
prime of life like Methuselah, who, except for 


He dic d, 


you may remember, at the tender age of 969 


his bad habits, might be living yet. 


years—the oldest man of whom we have an 
record. As far as we can determine from 
“sources which we believe to be reliable,’’ as 
the stock prospectus usually puts it, Methuselah 
was an apostle of inertia. Never in the course 
of a reasonably long life did he make an un 
necessary move or do a thing worth mention- 
ing. He attained his ambition—the record for 
longevity—and he did it over a slow track with 
plenty of competition. 

We can only wish we had known Methu 
selah personally and could have heard from 
his own lips the secret of his noble and effec- 
tive resistance to exhausting toil. We are per 
suaded that there is absolutely no sense in at 
tempting to maintain the bulging muscles of 
youth, and that the alleged benefits of unneces 
sary exercise are much exaggerated. 

It must be admitted that there is a certain 
amount of work about the house that must be 
done to keep the home fires burning. But let 
They must do something to 
In all the world 


the women do it. 
preserve their girlish figures. 
there is not a more fascinating and soul-satisty- 
ing sight than to see a woman firing a furnace, 
mowing a lawn, spading a garden, or shovelling 
snow. For such tasks man is entirely unfitted 
both physically and mentally. 
A. G. Ricsy, Rotarian 
Classification: Insurance—Luife 


Independence, Iowa 


Insurance Plans Must Be Sound 


The American Hospital Association and also 
the Canadian Medical Association, with which 
I am associated, have endorsed the principle of 
voluntary hospital care insurance. The prin 
ciple of spreading the cost over a number of 
subscribers—the principle of insurance—is in- 
herently sound. Undoubtedly if this approach 
to the solution of the cost of sickness could be 
extended to cover more of the factors that go 
to make up the sum total of this burden [see 
Health Insurance?, debate-of-the-month, Septem- 
ber RoTarian], there would be little need for a 
more radical and less desirable form of State 
intervention. 

Voluntary plans, however, provide only tor 
those able to pay. It is essential, therefore, that 
such be supplemented by State-supported meas- 
ures to provide the necessary care for those un- 
able to contribute. Our objective, therefore, 
should be to see that the voluntary plans de- 
veloped are actuarially sound and fair to pa- 
tients, hospitals, doctors, and others participating, 
and that measures for the relicf of the poor be 
reasonably adequate, free from politics, and fair 
to those giving the service. 

G. Harvey AGNEw, M. D., President 
American Hospital Association 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Keep Minds Open on ‘Union’ 

Is the Union Now plan practical? George 
H. Cless, Jr., says “No!” [see debate-of-the- 
month, August RorartaAn]. Mr. Cless refers to 
Union Now as a “weird, fantastic creature, 
created in the image of a grotesque impossi- 
bility.” Perhaps it does sound “weird” and 
“fantastic” when Americans or citizens of 
other countries consider that Union Now means 
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Which of These 44 Best-Sellers 


Originally Published at Prices up to $6.00 


o You Want for Only 


a Not publishers’ overstocks. Not books that didn’t sell. 


Biography, Adventure, History, the Arts, Music, Drama, 
from the original, first-edition plates. Check this list over A 
—because we cannot guarantee how long these books will be 
at $i. Paper prices are ~— up. Our contract for binding 
present price expires soon. SEND NO MONEY! 
below which books you wish us to send you for FREE EX 


TION! Read as many as you want—pay ONLY for those y 
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SEND NO MONEY 


EXAMINE FREE FOR 5 DAYS 
As Many Books As You Wish 





Simply mail coupon at left—-encircling numbe ‘ Imes you 
want Pay nothing to postman rte he a ne vour books ON 
APPROVAL. Then examine books for 5 days. IF fter tl free 
examination—you do not admit these are the biggest book alues 
vou ever saw, return volume ind forget the matt Or \ 
send us amount due, is actual postage t i n } 
There is no ‘‘catch,”’ no “‘trick’’ to this offer. You pay only for 
books you keep. Many titles are | ted ~ end ipon NuWw 


DON'T DELAY! 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. 2211, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


are all handsomely-bound editions of modern best-sellers of Fiction, 


Sports. ONLY $1 EACH! The exact, unexpurgated texts—printe 
T ONCE 


Encircle in coupon 


CAMINA- 


144. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTLAND and the 35. NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE Lillian 


FACTS AND FRAUDS IN WOMAN'S 


Each? 


-. full library size, 544” x 

— not little pocket vol 
po a Handsomety cloth 
bound boeks you will be proud 
to own! Many fully illus 
trated with photos, drawings 


These 


Science 
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available 
cloth at 





ou keep! 


How Many of These Did You Put Off Buying When They Cost Up to $6 Each? 
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the formation of a union with a capital and 


executive, legislative, and judicial departments 
of its own, these to have authority in interna- 
would be, Clarence K. 


Streit, originator of the idea, points out, a sin- 


} 


tional affairs. There 
currency, postal, and communications sys- 
tem. Yes, perhaps international union “now” 
does sound “fantastic.” But we might remem- 
ber that after the American Revolution there 
were 13 independent nations on this continent. 


\ll were jealous of the others and motivated 


by an intense 


“nationalism.” Each State reg- 
ulated its own imports and exports, issued its 
own money, maintained its own army, and con- 
ducted its affairs in general as if it were a 


wereign, independent State. The idea of a 


union” of these States into a nation to which 
we give loval allegiance today seemed just as 
fantastic as Mr. Streit’s bold proposal seems 
today. Let's not close our minds to new 
ideas 

Harry Garrett, Rotarian 


Classification Public 





Sc hools 


Augusta, Georgia 


Prefers World Union 

Clarence Streit does a splendid job of sup- 
porting his ideas in the debate-of-the-month 
for August, Is the ‘Union Now’ Plan Preetical?, 
but he does not seem to realize that it would 
be easier, and wiser, to get what you want 
all in one blow rather than cutting off the 
Instead of 15 


democracies forming a union, make it a world 


dog’s tail a little at a time. 


union. Strange as it may seem, this would 
be much easier and wiser. 

Time and space have almost been eliminated, 
and our world has grown so small that a world 
union now would be a smaller job than the 
union of 13 States in 1787. Have you not 
faith enough to believe that the union could 
be worked out with fairness to all and advan- 
tage to all, adopting such regulations as to 


eliminate strife between the member-States? 
What the world needs is good leadership. The 
present condition is a reflection on our intelli- 
gence. 

Ira C, JONES 


Medford, Oregon 


Agrees with Mr. Streit 

I have read with great interest Is the ‘Union 
Now’ Plan Practical? 
curred to me some years ago, but never took any 


This idea of a union oc- 


particular form. My idea has been some com- 
bination of nations on the same plan as the 
British Empire. 

I fully agree with what Clarence K. Streit says 
in his part of the controversy. George H. Cless, 
Jr., in his No! seems to interpret Mr. Streit as 
suggesting the formation of a union to subjugate 
parts of the world which do not agree with the 
democracies and to subjugate them by force of 
Now, I personally cannot read this into 
I find that he means that if 


arms. 
Mr. Streit’s article. 
all democracies join to form a union, the union 
will be nonaggressive and the army and navy 
are to prevent any other nation or group of na- 
tions from trying to impose their ideas on the 
democracies, but not in any way to use this army 
and navy to conquer or to oppress other peoples. 

I find the article written by Mr. Streit is a 
purely Rotarian way of thinking, and for the 
benefit of the largest number of people who 
think along the same lines. The British Empire 
is a living proof that a sound union of very dis- 
tinctive races, creeds, and languages can be made 
a working concern, and I see no reason why we 
should not improve this system by copying the 
Federal Union of the U. S. A. 
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I find that Mr. Cless thinks only of 
what Ae considers best for himself and Azs coun- 
try, and that, his vision being limited, he has 
not grasped the grand idea of this Union of 
democracies and the advantages that would ac- 
crue to Ais country and to Aimself. 

I have travelled and lived in many countries 
of the world, and tried to study mankind, and 
always I have found the democratic idea, in 
some form or another, at the back of the minds 
ot the 
countries, 


great masses of the population of all 


Gro. Patrerson, Rotarian 
Classification: Life Insurance 
Valparaiso, Chile 


A Lad Grows Up 


After being a Rotarian for a good many years, 
my husband has not been able to be with Ro- 
tary the last year, so I've greatly missed Tut 
ROTARIAN. 
when I received a marked copy up in our rural 
mailbox—and in it a bit of verse which I'd 


Imagine my surprise the other day 


long ago given up ever seeing in print, as I sup 
posed you had cast it aside years ago. . . . 

The little boy I wrote about is now much 
taller than I, and where he used to whittle ship 
models, he is now sailing a boat of his own 
which he and his dad built. 

So it’s true what I said in My Lily Pool [sec 
Tue Rorartan for August], “The years that pass 
too quickly by.” 

RutuH E, Lipsey 


Montebello, California 


In Defense of Women 


Having a bit of the same qualities that in 
spired Carrie Nation to wield a hatchet, I rise 
to wield a pen in defense of “the girls” who 
are described by Stephen Leacock in the August 
Rotarian [see With Women or Without?] as 
such killjoys and poor sports that the men are 
simply miserable when they are present. 

To start at the beginning of my defense, the 
fishing. I not only spear my own worm on 
the hook, but also I dig the critters at home in 
the flower garden before we start out. Women 
aren't the only ones who get lines tangled, 
either. The last time we went fishing was 
when an old schoolmate of ours—Jim Bausch— 
dropped into town. In days gone by, Jim broke 
the shotput record at Kansas University and he 
was plenty accurate at throwing the discus, etc., 
but he didn’t do so well casting a line. He 
sank a hook inextricably into a rotten log, lost 
and broke his line. The 
were loud 


an expensive plug, 
plain and 
enough to drive any self-respecting fish to cover, 


fancy words he used 
permanently. 

This business of eating on a fishing trip is 
titillating. The men who complain about tak- 
ing time out usually wolf down the most fried 
chicken and potato salad, and, by Jove, they 
never bother to help with the mess. That's 
why women use paper plates and napkins, or 
hadn't you noticed? Men who can't tell the 
difference between girls and boys on the stage 
haven't much discrimination or should consult 
an oculist. 

Dances must be just ducky for the little 
woman whose husband deposits her on the ball- 
room floor and sneaks off upstairs or out into 
the card room, leaving her to sit on the side- 
lines watching other women’s husbands tripping 
the light fantastic as if they really enjoyed it. 
Even worse is the husband who lumbers around 
the floor in a grouch, stepping on her and other 
people’s feet, and bumping into others until 
with sore feet and sore heart she gives up and 
reprieves him from the [Continued on page 56] 
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Beyond Law’s Frontiers 


By Pope F. Brock 


Rotary Club of Atlanta, Georgia 


HOUGHTFUL men maintain there is no code of 
ethics suitable to all mankind; that there is no univer 
sally recognized standard of what is right and good. 
Philosophers say that in all human experience and in all 
literature there is no general consensus as to what men 
in justice and morality ought to do. Special groups, 
they say, have created the moral standards which are 
recognized as the foundations of enlightened human 
existence and «onduct. 

Consider the physician in the daily practice of his pro 
fession, the confidant of his patients. He constantly 
faces situations which require a high order of self 
restraint if he is not to abuse his obligations. Through 
the centuries this profession has labored to create the 
safeguards fitting its intimate and highly responsible 
place. Out of this urge to justify unusual trust comes 
the oath of Hippocrates, a crystallization of ethical for- 
mulas and rules of conduct. It urges and binds all practi- 
tioners to understand and fulfill the high moral and ethi 
cal concepts appropriate to the needs of medical men. 

The legal profession is similar. Lawyers enjoy the 
confidence of clients to an extent unknown in other re- 
lationships. A criminal may tell his attorney the whole 
story of his lawless action without the slightest fear of 
betrayal. Often entrusted with a client’s papers and 
funds, the lawyer is exposed to great temptations, but 
through the ages he has justified the unique trust society 
has placed in him. Peculiar requirements of the legal 
profession have given birth to some of the finest ethical 
principles known to men. 

It was perhaps a natural response to developments in 
commerce and industry in the United States that Rotary 
was born. In about 1900 a phenomenon laden with fate- 
ful consequences began to loom large in the life of the 
nation. Unprecedented production was taken for 
granted, but the concentration of wealth into units of 
vast proportions was viewed with misgivings. By the 
consolidation, merger, and skilful use of capital, a few 
men acquired power never before exercised in the eco- 
nomic sphere. It was a power over the business opportu- 
nities, the economic security, the material well-being of 
millions of employees, competitors, and consumers. No 
Government in modern times had, up to that date, exer- 
cised a dominion so extensive, so personal, so laden with 
vital consequences for the public. 

Out of this came an unprecedented responsibility—for 
power is a dangerous thing. Men who awakened to find 
it in their hands did not feel otherwise about it. They 
felt the necessity to grow to the stature of their new 


position. But this power had been thrust upon them so 


The Rotary ideal could form the 
basis tor a living ethical code 
to guide those business actions 


which tormal law does not touch. 


suddenly, and its implications were so vast and unpre 
meditated, that they found themselves groping for ad 
quate means with which to deal with it. They sought 
means of harmonizing their business operations with 
their sense of right and justice. 

The candid mind admits that much was accomplished 
by voluntary action. There was relief for the unfortunate, 
constantly improved working conditions, profit-sharing 
schemes, old-age pensions, insurance benefits, and other 
innovations which recognized the high place of workers 
in industry. However, this generosity proved inad 
quate. A minority abused their privileges of despotic 
authority which circumstances had placed in their hands. 

They didn’t realize that such extraordinary powe 
could never remain with private parties unless exercised 
with benevolence and restraint. In spite of the enlight 
ened efforts of the many, no all-pervading code of ethics 
for business came into being—and the result was a flood 
of legislation to accomplish by legal means what socially 
minded business leaders tried to accomplish by self 
imposed ethical codes. The failure of some to apply the 


spirit of Rotary has proved expensive to all. 


, people assume that progress is measured by 


the number and quality of laws on the statute books, but 
such a view rests on a failure to see the controlling im 
portance of ethical forces in society. Law at best is but 
a crude expression of human aspirations. In fact, a cit 
cular map representing all human progress is not halt 
covered by the domain in which the law operates. The 
vast frontiers are governed by voluntary action, moral 
restraints, and ethical observances which men find ar 
necessary to their happiness. 

The foundations of Rotary rest on these essential 
truths. It advocates no legislation, urges the repeal of no 
statute, allies itself with no political movement. Rather, 
it seeks to show that the great contributions to human 
welfare originate in those forces which refine and hu 
manize the actions and ambitions of men. 

To the extent that Rotary voluntarily accepts forward 
looking social concepts and adopts approved means ol 
advancing them is it justified in looking on itself as a 
community force guided by intelligence and impelled by 
an urge to reach socially desirable ends. 

If the Rotarian keeps this faith, every contact with 
customers, competitors, and his community is touched 
with a warmer human sympathy, a finer sportsmanship, 


and a nobler outlook. 
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-Man’s Bane or Boon? 
By Winston %. Churchill’ 


F ALL the achievements of modern science none 





is more wonderful than the conquest of the air. For 
40 centuries man has longed to fly. In our age he has 
gained his heart's desire. Yet how often results belie 
expectation! 

The Sphinx of ancient legend devoured those who 
failed to solve her riddles. But the air may be equally 
fatal to the generation which has guessed right. It was 
because Icarus soared too near the sun that he crashed 
into the sea. And now that, thousands of years later, 
we have at last discovered the glory of wings, it may be 
that we, too, have sealed our own fate. 

Man has wrested this great secret from Nature and 
science. Is he worthy of it? If not, it will destroy not 
only his science, but also his civilization. It will deprive 
him of all that he has elaborated for centuries in a 


* This article was prepared before the outbreak of the hostilities in Eu- 
rope and, of rse, before the author became Britain's First Lord of the 


struggle for freedom, law, and peace. Unless we are 
worthy to use the weapons of science, they will destroy us. 
None but Ulysses can bend the bow of Ulysses. In this 
case, not to be worthy is not merely to be incapable of 
using the weapon, but to perish by it. 

One is reminded of the Arabian Nights story of the 
fisherman who uncorked the genii from the bottle which 
spread over the whole heavens and threatened to anni- 
hilate him. Whether these new genii we have uncorked 
will be persuaded to treat us kindly or to reénter their 
bottle is the most anxious question now confronting man- 
kind. A quotation from Walt Whitman occurs to me: 
“Now mark me well, it is written in the essential nature 
of things that from any fruition of success, however full, 
shall come forth something to make a greater struggle 


necessary.” 
But let us turn from the vulture poised in the sky to 
the more peaceful and, perhaps, more hopeful aspects 
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of flying. How have these affected our lives, and how 
may they affect them in the future? The questions which 
interest most of us are: “Will air travel ever be available 
for the millions?” “Will ordinary people ever take an 
airplane as they now do a bus?” This is to expect too 
much. The air will be used for important business of 
all kinds where speed is needed above all. It will be 
used for pleasure, and for many other purposes which 
contribute to human well-being. But it is dithcult to 
imagine a development of civil flying in this generation 
which will make any great advance in the everyday lite 
and locomotion of the masses. Flying may, however, be- 
fore very long begin to be a popular sport, as youths now 
ride motorcycles not so much for transport as for amuse- 
ment and excitement. 

Here the important thing is safety. At the present 
time, an airplane, weighing a ton or more, has to land 


on spiderweb wheels at 40 or 50 miles an hour. Always, 


tacle of the autogyro rising vertically from the g 
and of men handing letters and parcels to the av 
while he remains virtually stationary in the air a tei 
teet above the airdrome, can already be witnessed 

The autogyro is nearly toolproof already, and, as 
develops, it will certainly open pleasure flying 1 thy 


for-pleasure travel to vastly larger numbers than 


present enjoy them. The machine will be able to g 
from a small field, or even a garden, and d « 
slowly in the same place. People will not have t 
from airdrome to airdrome, but trom field t 


With this will undoub 


edly come a vast expansion both for business an 


trom one Hat root to another. 


But there is one branch of flying which is, 
mind, the most charming and wonderful of 
and sport of gliding. I am too old to practice it ne 
but were I a young man it would exercise an 


attraction upon me. Here you have none of the roa 
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sport (left to right from 
Vankind maj 


Wings for war—commerce 
page 8: bombers, autogiro, glider). 
well question that peaceful uses of airplanes outweigh 


} 


the terrors they make possible. ... The author (right), an 


honorary commodore of the British Auxiliary Air Force. 


under existing conditions, this landing is full of dangers 
and depends entirely on the pilot’s hand and eye. To turn 
up too soon is to stall the machine; to turn up too late 
is to crash into the ground. Two fatal accidents thus 
lie one on each side of every pilot who is landing a 
machine. These risks are masked by the skill of the 
professional fliers who pilot our airliners. They are 
accepted cheerfully by members of light-airplane clubs. 
In the interests of safety, the arrival of the autogyro, 
or wingless airplane, seems to me a prodigious new fact. 
Here, for the first time, we openly part company with 
the bird, and we cannot doubt that an entirely new sphere 
has been opened. Up to this point man has followed 
Nature, or tried to do so. But Nature had never thought 


of an autogyro, and would be incapable of it. The spec 
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and whir of the petrol engine, and yet, by skill and 
experience, gliders can travel hundreds ol miles across 
country and rise many thousands of feet in the air. 

In Germany, gliding has been popularized to an ex- 


legree. More than 80,000 Germans belong 


tl tordinary 
to the innumerable gliding clubs. The fact that the 
framework of the glider does not require an engine 
makes it both cheap and safe. It is, of course, possible to 
launch a glider off a hillside by hand; but the method 
widely practiced in Germany is to tow it into the air by 


an airplane, which rapidly pulls it up a few hundred feet 


and then cuts it adrift, leaving the glider pilot to play 
with his height as he likes during the afternoon. Gliders 
have travelled 400 miles and remained aloft for 40 hours. 

When we sce how simple is the glider, and how easy 
it is to make, it is astonishing that none were made in 
bygone ages. In ancient Greece and Rome, and in the 
Middle Ages, daring men were always trying to fly. 
There is nothing in the glider that man could not have 
made in the last 4,000 years if only he had known exactly 
how to shap it. 

Leonardo da Vinci could undoubtedly have made an 


vlider could he have found the proper shape 


_ 


EXQUISITE 


of the wings and distribution of the weights. But to 


learn this it Was necessary to get Into the alr. Once 
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in the air, an hour, perhaps, would have revealed its 
secrets. But all those who tried were killed almost im- 
mediately. Until the petrol engine was made, the study 
of aerodynamics could not begin. But it would have 
been much better for the world if progress in the air had 
begun by gliding, and had stopped at this point until 
human society had developed higher self-control and 


morality. 


Te airplane makes every part of the world accessible. 
It opens easily the most remote or undeveloped regions. 
In some cases there are strange commercial reactions. 

Ten years ago a new gold field was discovered in the 
mandated territory of New Guinea. Mountain and 
jungle separated it from the sea. The distance was not 
great, but to build either road or railway in a country 
with a rainfall of 300 inches a year, where terrific land- 
slides were frequent, seemed hopeless. 

The problem was solved by the airplane. A small 
clearing was prepared to serve as the landing ground, 
and two daring airmen set out to look for it in a single- 
engine plane. “A forced landing,” says a Times account 
of the adventure, “would have meant a meal for the 
cannibals.” Twice the fliers had to turn back, having 
failed to find the landing ground. The third time they 
were successful. Since then, all the machinery and sup- 
plies required for the development of the gold field have 
been carried there by air. A thriving community, com- 
plete with church, hospital, club, racecourse, wireless 
station, and cinema, has been established, and large num- 
bers of savages, recruited for work in the diggings, are 
learning that honest labor is more profitable, if less 
exciting, than head-hunting. 

The airplane has shown itself the serviceable ally of 
the doctor. Over some 1,300,000 square miles of Aus- 
tralia there is no settlement sufhciently large to support 
a resident physician. But there are numbers of people, 
many of them with wives and families, scattered through- 
out this vast territory. The vision and tenacity of “Flynn 
of the Inland” (the Rev. John Flynn, of the Australian 
Inland Mission) found a solution in the flying doctor. 


Photos: Acme 
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In various parts of Australia centers have been estab- 
lished from which, in urgent cases, a doctor can set 
out in an aerial ambulance and give treatment on the 
spot or fly the patient to a hospital. Wireless sets, 
which can be worked by a novice, have been installed 
in all sorts of places, and are in touch with re gional 
medical headquarters. Instructions are given by 
radio as to treatment, and long distances are covered 
by airplane to bring aid to the injured and the sick. 

Flight can also render invaluable aid to that other, ta 
older. art on which all civilization has been built—aerti 
culture. The airplane brings new weapons to the fight 
against the locust and the innumerable other pests 
that threaten the world’s harvests. The most effective 
method yet found of dealing with locusts is to spray 
them with poison from the air. In time it will probably 
end entirely the ravages of man’s most famous and most 
formidable insect foe. The best protection against insect 
foes of cotton 1s to dust the crop W ith a chemical prepara- 
tion. At one time this was done with cart dusting ma 
chines, each of which treated about 30 acres in a day. 
Now a single airplane will dust from 200 to 1,000 acres 


| 


In an Nour, 


Airplanes are also a great aid to forest preservation. 


The air patrol, flying over the treetops, detects the firs 


signs of the destructive forest fire. It summons the fire 


fighters and rushes them to the spot. It directs ground 
operations by wireless. It may even, by dropping 
chemicals on the first blaze, help to extinguish the out 
break. 

But there is another side to all this on which I will 
venture to touch. The airplane, like every modern 
method of locomotion, makes the world continually 
smaller for its inhabitants. The globe, in fact, is shrink 
ing rapidly. We see the advantages, but do we see the 
disadvantages? Much mystery has been taken out of the 


world by aviation. 


Rk MY youth, Africa was called “the Dark Continent.” 
Sir Henry Rider Haggard wrote fascinating books on 
wealthy white civilizations which might lie in the large 
unexplored areas. We knew it was only fiction—but 
those remote fastnesses held many secrets. It was still 
possible to dream, to weave romances, to plan adventures 
into the unknown. We had a fine, large world to roam 
about in, with a sense of limitless space, and of enormous 
possibilities. 

Nowadays we have reduced the world to a twentieth of 
the size it was 100 years ago. People can rush about 
frantically through the air. They certainly do not see 
the beauties of the world, and it is surely their respon- 
sibility to show that they make it better. It is a delusion 
to think that being able to move rapidly about from 
place to place makes people happier or wiser. Reading 
and reflection at home, agreeable conversation with an 
intelligent friend, a long walk or ride through the forest 
or over the moor, where all the charm of Nature can be 
seen and enjoyed and beneficial exercise attends the 


diversion—these long ago furnished to what we think 


i] 
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Why should we suppose that countries v 
governed because of air travel? The government of 


countries depends upon the virtues of the peopl 


sound principles upon which their Constitutions ar 
built. No mechanical improvement of this kind elevates 
the stature of man. That grows only with his intell 


and nobility. 

As tor the advantages ol travel, they mav b« oreatly 
exaggerated. In order to know anything about ountry 
you must walk through it, or ride on horseback. You 
must sleep on 1ts soil, pluck its foliage with your hngers. 


You must light your fires by its fiords and streams, and 


watch the dawn break beyond strange mountains. Such 
travel instructs and illuminates. But the modern wealthy, 
gadabout tourist who hurries through a country, rarely 
looking even at the surface and never beneath it, gazing 
} id ] 


He OUIUCDOOKS 


vacuously at the monuments and cities t 
proclaim and ucking them off as in the timetable, is 
probably a more narrow minded person than a man o1 


woman who is playing a real part in the village d 


ebating 
society, or developing the gilts ol civilized social inter 
course by acts of kindness and good humor in his own 
little community. 

The future modern traveller will see nothing at all 
except a kind of vague flat map spread out below. All 
airdromes are more or le SS alike, and all new cities are 
very much alike. One does not deny the pleasures of 
speed, nor the sense of command in being able to reach 


distant countries in a few hours. But both these will fade 
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very rapidly with usage, like any other novel sensation. 

Our ideas of speed today are entirely different from 
when I was a boy. Then the gallop of a horse at 20 miles 
an hour was wonderful. Similarly with rapid locomo- 
tion, It used to take Marlborough three or four days 
to get from England to Holland. Even before the Great 
War it took 24 hours. Now it is done in three hours. 
Still people grumble. “Three hours,” they say; “what a 
slow plane!” Take the London-Paris air route. That 
9) minutes should be spent is resented now. It must be 
reduced to 60. 

This hurry, hustle, and bustle cast their shadows upon 
modern life. I have heard a story of an American busi- 
nessman who received a Chinese in his office in a build- 
ing towering over Wall Street. When the market closed, 
he took the visitor back to his home in Fifth Avenue. 
They descended at terrific speed 45 stories in the lift, 
threaded their way through the swarming crowds on the 
pavements, clambered down the steps to a subway, 
nipped into the train and out at an intermediate station, 
where another rush along the crowded pavements 
brought them to a back street where a motorcar was 
Walting clear of the main trafic block. “This,” said the 
American host triumphantly, “saves us over four min- 
utes.” The Chinese bowed, deeply impressed. “And 
what,” he inquired, “do we do with these four minutes 
now that we have saved them?” 

Yet for long centuries the time occupied by such jour- 
neys remained constant. When, in 1834, Sir Robert Peel 
was summoned home from Italy to form a Government, 
he was 12 days on the 
way, eight nights out of 
the 12 in a carriage. An 
ancient Roman travelling 
to Britain would have 
taken no longer. Indeed, 
Hadrian, 


1.800 vears ago, had cov- 


s 


the Emperor 


ered the ground in a 
week. Now a fast plane 


can do the journey in five 


3 > re 1. Takeoff from hilltop 
hours. And when we nee ely 
Descending slowly while passing over valley 
Riding” o cumulus cloud held up by rising air currents. 
Desce:.ding in failing currents over lake and trees. 
Gliding gradually downward over flat country 
Gaining altitude in rising ow currents above city 
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can anyone doubt that the evils of the new power thus 
given to the blind forces of destruction far outweigh 
any convenience which air travel may offer to the more 
fortunate classes? It is nothing less than the ruin of 
civilization that menaces us, and all the horrors of tor- 
menting nations to surrender their freedom and property 
by murdering their women and children. 

Surely the ordinary wage earners, in their tens of mil- 
lions, ought to have something to say about this. It is 
upon them and their cottages that the curse will fall. 
They have the votes. They have the power. What 
are they going to do about it? Are they just going to 
gape stupidly and vacantly till they are smashed up? Or 
are they going to make their representatives feel that 
this air butchery of noncombatants has to be stopped, 
and stopped by the collective action of the great civilized 
nations—peaceably if they: can; forcibly if they must? 
People have been so impressed by the marvels of the fly- 
ing machines and the ingenuity of the men who build 
and operate them that they are prone to overlook the 
human destruction airplanes make possible. 

We have to create a public opinion and find an effec- 
tive policy which will free the 20th Century from this 
hideous danger. Apart from the collective action of great 
nations to bar and penalize this form of warfare, we must 
search tirelessly for methods to destroy the pirate air- 
plane, as we have sought, and very largely found, 
methods of destroying the pirate submarine. 

The League of Nations ought to set on foot an inter- 
national inquiry into methods of clawing down the air 

acme Talder from the skies. This 





is not impossible, nor indeed 
remote. It may well be in 
ten years a comparatively 
easy matter to erect an appa- 
ratus which will bring down 
in flaming ruin the aerial ma- 
rauder. Science, like truth, 
is on the march, and nothing 
will stop it. 

But what is to happen 
in these ten years? All may 
be obliterated that mankind 
has gathered in its long pil- 
grimage across the centuries 





two. And still we shall 
not be satisfied. We shall 
Want even more speed. 

A proper use of leisure will give far more joy to human 
beings than anything that will ever be gained by artificial 
Spe ed. 

You will have realized that I am not particularly 
enamored of this terrific air development. I believe that 
the world would have got on very well without it. I 
cannot suppose that countries will be better governed 
because man has learned to fly. No mechanical improve- 
ment, I repeat, elevates the stature of man; that grows 
only with his intellect and nobility. 

And when we leave civil aviation for the field of war, 


Much like a sea sailor, the glider pilot navigates by 
using the winds and air currents to his own advantage. 


and the ages, of culture and 
well-being, of freedom, ro- 
mance, and gayety. That 
is why no mere scientific research, though conducted by 
the best brains in the world, is enough in itself. 

Let the statesmen be bold and active. Let them rise to 
the level of the world responsibilities which rest upon 
them. Let them not sink into shortsighted selfishness. 
Now is the time to make it plain to all men, and to all 
nations, that the systematic and deliberate butchery of 
noncombatants by air bombing will bring reprisals and 
the retribution of overwhelming force. 

Then, indeed, man will have nobly conquered not only 
the air, but also himself. 
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the State 
Trade Barriers? 





By James Truslow Adams 


@ An eminent American historian here discusses a con- 
dition which, while chiefly of American concern, re- 
flects a world-wide economic problem due to tariffs, 
quotas, and other barriers to trade among nations. 
That readers may better understand the issue which 
Dr. Adams raises, three other Americans, who ap- 
proach it from differing viewpoints, were asked to 
comment on specific so-called trade barriers. Brief 
letters from readers will be welcomed.—Fditors. 





E AMERICANS are in general an easygoing 
race. We are also a very busy one, each of us so much 
taken up with his own affairs that often he pays no atten 
tion to what others are doing so long as he himself is on 
his way. In the past, moreover, our national resources 
were so vast and the chances to “get rich quick” so great, 
as possibilities at least, that mistakes did not seem to 
count and we did not bother much about what politicians 
or business groups might be trying to do for their own 
selfish interests. “Plenty for all,” we have always thought. 
“Leave me alone and I'll leave the other fellow alone.” 
Once ina while, however, we have had to stop to face 
grave national issues. We are suddenly waking up to 
the fact that we are facing one today which most of us 
had not dreamed of even two years ago. Oddly enough 


we have had to face the same issue twice before at inter- 
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Reprisal barriers may rise 
when trucks of one com 
monwealth must meet some 
legal restriction in anothe) 

as this truck did when it 
reached a State bordei (top). 
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Self-sufficiency 1s on the march —as one artist sees it. 


vals of about 80 years each. In the 1780s, when the old 
Confederation had proved too weak, when State was 
fighting State for local trade, until government and trade 
were both breaking down, and a stronger form of gov- 
ernment, our Constitution, was being discussed, men 
everywhere asked themselves, “Am I an American first 
or a New Yorker or a Virginian or other ‘Stater’?” The 
answer was given, and the Union was formed with ap- 
parently free trade forever among citizens of all parts of 
it. Discussion, compromise, and commonsense brought 
the solution. About 80 years later, men of the North 
and the South, of the Union and of the seceding States, 
had to search their hearts for an answer to the same ques- 
tion: “Am Ian American first or what?” That time the 
answer had to be found in blood. 

Now again we have to ask it. During our whole his- 
tory, except during the War between the States, we have 
dealt freely among ourselves. Each State and locality has 
been free to produce and sell without hindrance what it 
best could from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Growing to 
3 million square miles and 130 million people, we be- 
came the most prosperous nation in the world largely 
because in such a vast and varied territory and with such 
a population we could utilize every advantage of produc- 
tion, including location, and had the greatest free-trade 
market on earth in which to sell. One small river valley 
in Connecticut might produce almost all the brass in the 
country; proximity of coal and ore might build up the 
great steel centers of Pittsburgh and Birmingham; cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, copper—all things might be produced 


where best, but so/d anywhere. 


In the past five years or so this has all been changing 
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fast, so fast that people have not realized it. Everywhere 
trade barriers have been erected by States against the 
products of other States. I encountered one of them per- 
sonally not long ago. I had just taken an old house in 
Connecticut, a few miles from the New York line. For 
some weeks I bought my smoking supplies at a store in 
New York where I had had an account, and I paid my 
bills promptly. Yet one day the tobacconist sent me an 
apology for no longer being able to serve me, but the fault 
was neither his nor mine. The laws of Connecticut had 
raised such barriers as to make interstate commerce both 
unprofitable and financially dangerous. That is one 
sample. From the Southwest comes another. Former 
Governor James V. Allred, of Texas, once asserted that 
to drive a moving van from his State to West Virginia 
would cost at least $1,000 in attorney’s fees, taxes, and 
other expenses, and that it would require six weeks to 
comply with regulations of the States crossed. For sheer 
absurdity, however, consider the case of that State which 
has declared that all textbooks used in its schools must 
be written by citizens of that State! 

Our greatest trade asset has been our domestic free- 
trade market, and just in the midst of our greatest trade 
depression we have been busy unwittingly trying to de- 
stroy that asset. The way to do business is to do business, 
and we have been helping to stop what business is left. 
I am not speaking of any policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but only of the barriers being erected by States, 
and even by small districts and cities. The problem is 
absolutely nonpartisan. President Roosevelt, Secretary 
of State Hull, and Secretary of Commerce Hopkins are 
as alarmed about it as is any opponent of theirs, as are 
also Governors, legislators, and farsighted businessmen. 

We know how world commerce has shrunk in large 
measure because of the new barriers to international 
trade, such as tariffs, quotas, currency difficulties, and all 
the rest. But most of the reasons for these international 
barriers do not apply to our States. Their peoples live 
side by side in harmony; they are not trying to become 
self-sufficient in case of war against one another; the 
States have a uniform currency and no problem of ex- 
change. Why, then, should we be pursuing a policy of 
domestic trade barriers which if continued would dimin- 
ish business and create hatreds—possibly armed strife? 


Tu reason is simple, though the cure may not be. 
Beginning about 1932, the rapidly deepening depression, 
with its attendant rise in unemployment and need for 
relief, together with the decline in tax income, started a 
race between the Federal Government and every State 
for revenue. Many forms of taxation could not be in- 
creased without killing the goose entirely or running into 
confiscation. New forms had to be devised. 

Also, each State looked to its own local problem of re- 
lief, bad business, and deficit financing, and none was 
thinking or trying to learn much about legislation in the 
others. Each wanted to forestall the possible growth ot 
its relief rolls by keeping out newcomers from elsewhere. 
Each wanted to raise as much money as it could. Each 
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wanted to help its own businessmen locally without — the States which are discrimi 
thinking in terms of the nation, forgetting that the de resultant bad feeling and loss 
pression was national, and that no local situation could the one in question. “Beer wars” have 
be cured unless the nation became well again ' 5 s ust as has o 
This started the snowball down the hill, but what gave the Southern States which produce « 
it tremendous impetus was the recognition by local groups cotton seed and the Northern Middle $ 
and industries that the means adopted by State legis duce it from dairy products. It 
latures to achieve the above ends could also be us d mal 


vellously well to suit their own selfish interests. Perhaps 
in some cases legislators may have known the motive 
back of a bill which was being pushed; in many others 
they undoubtedly did not, but as Governor Lloyd C 
Stark, of Missouri, who has been one of the leaders 
against the movement, said last January, “These State 
barriers constitute a subsidy for organized minorities 

this is the heart of the problem.” 

To quote Mark Twain, “There is a lot of human na 
ture in man,” and one very general trait in human nature 
is selfishness. Our history and past resources have also 
bred another in us which is that of snatching at the pres 


ent without looking to the future. It is in our blood 


to 
exhaust the soil of one farm 
and then move a few miles 


farther out. It is natural for 





a business group in one com 
munity to want to have all 
the business of that com 
munity without competition, 
forgetting that unless the 


nation is prosperous the cus- 





tomers in Jonesville are not 
likely to be prosperous long. 

It is still unconstitutional 
to erect straight tariff barriers 
between States, but there are 
a number of things which 
have the same effect and 


which have been upheld by 


the Supreme Court. In a word, there is more than one Ley Ld -'- 
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ages within their own borders, with the result that many 


States have laid heavy taxes on beers and wines trom 
other States or even prohibited their entry entirely. The 
question has ceased to be one of prohibition or public 
morals, but merely of protecting local producers. Pro 
vided you buy only from the local grape grower or 
brewer, you can get as drunk as you want. Public in 
terest and free trade in the nation are both sacrificed to 
the interests of a small local group or industry. 


Darriers, 









As always happens in the case of these new 
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local tru ks. or with the railw ivs W h h ir¢ said to have 
in interest in this phase of transportation. We have as 
yet no internal customs houses, but “ports of entry,” un- 


heard of five vears ago, now dot much of the country, 


Kansas having 66 alone at last count. “Inspection” laws 
have also been misused, in which the cost of inspection 


1s to act as a prohibitive tariff. 





is put.so hig 














ortunately State officials have themselves taken the 
lead in trying to stop the movement, and since the meet- 
ing of representatives from all 48 States in Chicago last 


pri 
\pril 


a happ:ly unexpected amount of barrier 


a meeting of the Council of State Governments— 
] 2 
legislation has 
been either rescinded or stopped. It is a welcome sign of 
| 
what an aroused public can do and of how an intelligent 
opinion can be created by letting the people know what is 
going on. But the path of the legislators and Governors 
will not be easy. They will continue to be besieged with 


threats by local pressure groups, almost more dangerous 


than the national ones because the public hears less of 
them and pays less attention to their less spectacular de- 
mands. State ofhcials are almost everywhere now awake 
to the dangers, but the public must take an interest and 
make itself heard. We must retrace the steps taken in 


vears and stop the direction of the move 


list uption ol Amer- 


the past hve 


ment once tor all, or else face certain ¢ 


ican national industry, possible eventual disruption of 


the Union, or national consolidation in Washington ob- 


literating State lines and governments and giving us 


byrt 


again national free trade, but 


: 
at the 


expense of local lib- 


hich is now before 


erty. Let us hope that this question w 
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us again, and which, as President Roosevelt says, is “even 
more serious” than that of international tariffs, can be 
settled as in 1787 by discussion, compromise, and sound 
opinion instead of the blood of another military as well 
as economic war between the States. 

Whether or not this hope is realized depends in no 
small degree upon American businessmen. Here is a 
specific opportunity, and one that may never come again, 
for them to show whether they can submerge narrow 
desires for immediate but transitory gain in favor of 
broader and slower but surer national well-being .. . 


and so play a proud part in self-government. 


Ports of Entry 
Increase Irade 
Says Joseph A. Bursey 


Chairman, Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Codperation, State of New Mexico 





ORT OF ENTRY” sounds ominous. It suggests 
uniformed officials going through trunks and a tariff 
policy designed to protect home industry. Some critics 
have said it even suggests the robber barons who used to 
live by levying tribute on all passing merchants. Is this 
desirable in a nation which, like the United States, con 
stitutionally insists that trade between the several States 
shall be free? 

I do not defend the phrase; nor do I defend the oper- 
ation of “ports” in the manner indicated above. But | 
do speak in behalf of legitimate practices commonly asso- 
ciated with the term “port of entry,” as seen particularly 
in certain Western States. 
State of New Mexico. 
the connotations associated with the name “ports of 


Specifically, I speak for the 
We recognized long ago that 


entry” gave an untrue picture of their operations so far 
as New Mexico is concerned. For that reason the last 
legislature rescinded the old law and drafted a new one 
in which the name is changed to “Field Division of 
the New Mexico State Police,” and the port houses them- 
selves are referred to as “registration stations.” 

Ports of entry (registration stations) in this State are 
arms of the police power, used as the most practicable 
means available for accomplishing certain necessary pur 
poses. They do not exist to restrict trade or to levy 
tribute, and their final effect, as I shall show, is to increase 
trade rather than to discourage it. They were called into 
being by problems which arose with the coming of the 
automobile and good roads. 

Convoys of automobiles, for instance, used to cross the 
State. They were in transit for delivery from out-of-State 
manufacturers to out-of-State customers. This use of the 
State’s highways was a distinct benefit to those concerned, 
because the delivery cost by this method was less than by 
railroad freight; but the State received little or no revenue 
from these important users of [Continued on page 60| 
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Fort Wayne's 49 Families 


By Karl Detzer 


FOR RENT: New modern house, fully insulated, two 
bedrooms, bath, oil heat, large lot, near factories; ten- 


ants must have children. Rent $10.83 a month. 


RS. SHEFFER heard the news in the dark cor- 
ridor of the tenement as she carried a water pail to the 
pump in the yard. All the women in the building were 
chattering about it. 

“You mean a new house, Mrs. Murphy?” she de- 
manded. “A clean, new house, with a roof that doesn’t 
leak, for $10.83?” 

She couldn’t believe it; why, her three rooms, dingy 
and damp, took $12 out of her $50 mother’s pension each 
month. But on the off chance, she trudged downtown, 
where she discovered there was not just one clean modern 
house to rent for $10.83, but 49 of them. 

The news flashed from mouth to mouth through the 
3,000 squalid dwellings in which Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
houses the submerged tenth of its people. All 49 homes 
would go to families with incomes of $60 a month or 
less. They were not segregated in any “charity district,” 
but were scattered across the town, several in Mrs. Shef- 
fer’s own neighborhood. 

Within a week, 500 families had applied for them. 
That was in October, 1938. Six weeks later Mrs. Sheffer 
and 48 other lucky families moved in. They came from 
filthy, crowded, vermin-infested tenements, from shan- 
ties and leaky shacks, one from a patched tent in which 
it had spent nine months. By moving, however, they 
did not make much of a dent in Fort Wayne’s housing 
problem. Of the city’s 26,000 homes, 900 still have no 
running water, 2,700 no indoor toilets, 4,600 no baths. 

The problem they did solve was personal to the 49 
families. Sociologists, arguing whether slums make peo- 
ple or people make slums, will find Fort Wayne citizens 


still sharply divided on the question. They will hear 


(above) Sheldon Hine; 
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(right) Fort Wayne Housing Authority 





for this 
family has meant rekin 


sel} -res pect, 


{ neu home 


dled hope 
anoition, readily re fle t 
neat appea 
ince of} the landscape ad 
healthy, 


well-groomed children. 


7 
ed in the 


yard and the 


about the two dirty fami 


lies, about real estate cut 


trom tax rolls, unfounded 





rumors of plumbing fail 
ures 1n the houses, com 
plaint about the architec 
ture. But they will hear no 
division of opinion,no com 
plaint, among the 49 fami 
lies, nor among the 1,000 
other families that have ap 
plied for the first vacancy. 

Two of the houses, now nearly a year old, are unde- 


niably dirty. Half a dozen others, visited on a hot after- 


noon, were untidy, with dishes piled in the sink, clothin 
and toys scattered about. That leaves +] appreciative 


renters whose houses were clean. Most ol th m were 


spotless. You could enjoy am al it any ol the lI kit en 
tables. You would find it hard to believe that these n 
housewives, these fresh-faced children, these husb 5 
who take off muddy shoes on the Por h, live d a year avo 
in squalor, filth, misery, and hopelessness. 

“Why shouldn't the kids be clean?” Mrs. Sheffer asks. 


“We've got money now. Not just what we save on rent 


though even that $1.17 counts up. It costs less to heat 
this house with oil than that old coal stove cost in our 
other place, and there isn't coal soot over €vé rything nere, 
Our clothes 


last longer, now that they don’t get rained on. We don't 


There are no cracks in these walls, either. 


need medicine, for we don’t get sick like we used to. But 
the biggest saving . say, take a look at that!” 
Proudly she pulls open the cheap, bright, print curtains 
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cookstove. 


of a closet above the three-burner kerosen¢ 
In neat rows stand 38 quarts of canned string beans, 42 
quarts of tomatoes, jars of pickles, lima beans, peas. 
“Raised ‘em all in the back yard!” she exclaims, lifting 
her chin, and looking at you with clear, confident eyes. 
“We had lots of Summer squash and spinach and sweet 
corn,” she boasts. “Plenty of cabbage out there right now 
and pumpkins comin’ along. That garden fed us all Sum 
mer, goin’ to feed us all Winter, too. Kept us out in the 


Haven't had a doctor since we moved 


sun and he althy. 











UH ‘oman’s worr 






in. This Winter, with the kids in school, Ul get a part 
time job. Mister, the depression’s licked!” 

Walk the length of Fort Wayne, talk to 41 housewives 
in 41 tidy kitchens, see flowers in front yards, vegetables 
in the rear, and you'll argue, in spite of two dirty fam 
ilies and six untidy ones, that people don’t make slums 

The Fort Wayne housing project is remarkable in sev 
eral respects. No houses were torn down to make room 
for it. It actually does shelter the /owest-income group 
In many cities, slum dwellers are forced out of admittedly 
bad homes, but new housing projects which take theit 
places rent at prices the slum tenants cannot pay. A me 
dium-income group moves in, and the evacuated fam 
ilies must double up in worse living conditions than they 
knew. betore. 

Realizing this, 33-year-old William B. F. Hall, insur 
ance executive, naval aviator, tennis player, inventor, and 
head of the Fort Wayne Housing Authority, decided to 
be different. When the Federal Government offered 
1'4 million dollars as a 60-year loan to clear slums and 
build houses at approximately $5,000 a unit, young Bill 
Hall called it economically unsound, said he wanted to 
“defer action” on the offer. 

He and his housing commission of five businessmen, 
without much money, prepared to build cheap, good 
houses to rent at prices the poor could afford to pay, and 
which would pay for themselves in a reasonable time. 
Such houses, Hall knew, must break with building tra- 
dition in the United States. They would require cheap 
labor, for one thing. So he asked for help of the Works 


Progress Administration (WPA). 
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“Better have these men building homes for themselves 
to live in than spending their time raking leaves,” he 
pointed out. And he got the men. With $45,000 bor- 
rowed from a local insurance company and two local 
banks, on 414 percent 20-year mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA), he bought ma- 
chinery, trucks, tools, equipment, and material for 50 
houses. He paid a nominal price of $1 each for 50 lots 
scattered across town, in poorer districts near factories, 
gave the owners options to repurchase at the same price 





k may ne'er be done, but here at least it has been lightened—in a compact kitchen and comfortable living-room 


after five years. Thus former owners escape taxes. The 
houses can be unbolted, taken apart, moved, and set up 
on new lots in two days for about $200. 

Materials bought in the open market cost $900 a house. 
Labor cost, never disclosed by WPA, probably amounted 
to £800 on the first house, $450 on the 50th. Built on 
concrete slabs instead of over cellars, the houses are iden- 
tical. The design was worked out by Purdue University 
and the Government’s Forest Products Research Labor- 
atory. Lively and energetic Frank Watson, then of 
FHA, suggested it for Fort Wayne’s specific needs. 
Made of interchangeable panels insulated with rock wool, 
the houses have flat roofs, are “modernistic” in design. 
Each consists of a large kitchen-livingroom of the colo- 
nial farmhouse type, two bedrooms, bath, and _ porch. 
The pot-type oil burner, which looks like a neat heating 
stove, stands at the kitchen end. Rock wool in the roof 
keeps the house cool in Summer, warm in Winter. 

Today, thanks to the tenants—those same tenants who 
a year before lived in unsightly slums—vines are climb- 
ing up more than half the 49 white fronts, nearly all the 
yards are seeded, most of them have flower beds, many 
have blossoming window boxes. 

One renter collected old packing boxes, broke them up, 
whittled the boards into pickets, built a neat fence around 
his yard, whitewashed it, planted morning-glories against 
it. Half a dozen others, with dime-store cans of red or 
blue paint, have touched up window frames and shut- 
ters. Carefully tended young trees and shrubs, brought 
in from the country on Sundays, dot many of the lawns. 
The Authority retained one of the houses for its own 
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ofice. Of the other 49, two have been vacant for one day 
each, when tenants left for better jobs outside the city. 


Some Fort Wayne aesthetes object to the flat roofs, d 


ub 
the houses “pillboxes,” complain because they are scat 
tered through town with no thought of city beautifica 
tion. Building-trades unions manage to control their 
enthusiasm for houses turned out on assembly lines by 
unskilled labor in a couple of days each. Businessmen, 


enraged that Bill Hall rejected 1% million dollars on 






which they would have made a neat profit, object to the 


{ rife el .. 


+a room for the growing youngsters... 





scheme loudly and profanely. Bitterest opponents own 
some of the 3,000 substantial local houses, influenced by 
what Hall calls a “vested interest in obsolescence.” 

Many taxpayers condemn the plan because those va- 
cant lots were removed from the tax rolls. The city 
actually loses $188.38 annually by the exemption of all 
50 properties, out of a levy of more than one million 
dollars a year. 

No one, however, can condemn what is happening to 
Take Mrs. Barnes. 


pretty, intelligent, mother of two, deserted by her hus- 


the 49 families themselves. Young, 
band, she was living in a shack on relief funds, rapidly 
was losing hope and ambition, when the Community 
Chest notified her that she had been chosen as one of the 
lucky tenants. Now she has part-time work in a chain 
store, spends her evenings banging a typewriter in her 
neat living-room, has sold half a dozen articles to news- 
papers, four to a magazine. Her subjects: housekeeping, 
home economics, child care, home beautification! 

Five of the 49 families are Negro, a percentage greater 
than the Negro population in Fort Wayne, smaller than 
the ratio of Negro to white in the lowest-income group 
Their houses are spotless. One of the Negroes, Bill 
Smith, works on a WPA sewer project. When he comes 
home each afternoon, he undresses on the side porch, 
hangs muddy clothes outside, washes his feet in a basin, 
thus making sure that he carries no dirt into the house. 
A year ago Bill Smith, his wife, and four children were 
living in three dirty rooms in an old rookery down by 
the tracks. 

Thirty of the houses have radios, most of them shabby 





sanitary, adequate plumbing... 


and secondhand. In most houses clean though 
bare carpets cover half the kitchen-livingroom tk 

tation linoleum the other half. Colored prints, man 
them clipped from religious calendars, are framed in odd 


bits of old lumber on the walls. Every house has clean, 


cheap curtains at the front windows. In several neigh 


| 


1 1 1 1 } 
borhoods, tenants have chipped in, bought community 


lawn mowers and washing machines. They complain 
that no place is provided for them in the houses, so the 


machines must stand on porches, make their homes lox 


another light, airy, Ssleep-inducin bedroom. 


S 


untidy. A year ago most of them did not object to ash 
barrels at their front doors. 

Seven babies were born during the first six months. 
Had the parents lived in their old shacks, Fort Wayne 
would have had seven hospital bills. Relief doctor bills 
are a third of what they had been for the same families 
in the previous year. The police have responded to only 
one call. A proud renter, who six months before had 
been living in a dilapidated tent on the city dump, asked 
that an officer be sent to keep neighbors from walking 
across his new lawn. 

All but two of Fort Wayne’s 49 families are living de- 
cently in an air of self-respect, ambition, rekindled hope. 

Fort Wayne contemplates building more of these 
homes. This time it will buy outright, lots that owners 
are tired of holding and are willing to sell for an average 
of $40. 


even with this additional expense the new houses will 


Erection technique has been improved so that 
cost less than the old. Like the earlier ones, they will 
pay for themselves in 15 years. 

Enthusiasts point to the Fort Wayne experiment as 
“the” answer to housing for the poorest families. Oppo- 
nents denounce the project as uneconomic and substand- 
ard, and criticize the FHA for insuring such mortgages. 
FHA replies that maybe other cities can apply the 
Fort 
Wayne houses are a sound solution of one specific prob- 


method, maybe not. But it does believe that the 
lem—in one specific town. 

And most nontechnical observers feel that young Bill 
Hall was right when he decided that building houses for 
the very poor was a better job than raking leaves. 
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Making Your Words Count 





“At the height of a dramatic climax, he would seize a 
finger of his left hand and wiggle it back and forth. 






HE public speaker’s task is not an easy one. The 
room in which he speaks may have bad air and bad 
acoustics. The audience which fate or—it can be!—the 
local Rotary Club provides him may be fidgety, overfull 
of food or cigar smoke, or badly afflicted with coughs, 
colds, and conversation. Outside circumstances can con- 


spire against the speaker. But also any public 
speaker may all too easily conspire against himself. 

I have been observing public speakers nearly all my 
life, and I have been one. As a boy of 6, sitting on 
Sunday in the minister’s family pew down front, I used 
to watch my father with fascinated attention. I counted 
the pages of his sermon as he turned them, one by one. 
I generally knew in advance how many pages there were, 
and each page turned meant that we were that much 
closer to enjoying the big pan of beans that was our in- 
variable Sunday dinner. I also watched my father’s 
demeanor in the pulpit. He used few gestures, seldom 
raised his voice, did not walk up and down, but, as far 
as a boy could judge, he held his hearers’ attention. 

From then till now I have studied public speakers and 
observed their mannerisms and methods. Some held my 
Others bored me. Any number have 


But when I was bored or 


breathless interest. 
merely delayed my dinner. 
hungry or annoyed, I have always asked myself: 

Why was I bored? In what way 


5 


“What was wrong: 
did the speaker come between his subject and me, so as 
to prevent me from giving full attention to what he had 


to sav?» What could he have done to hold my interest?” 





By Charles MM. Sheldon 


Author of In His Steps 


Detailing some tips to help you 
attain effective speaking poise. 
Knowing ow to say it is almost 
as important as what you do say. 


Gradually I came to certain conclusions about the art 
of public speaking. 

Before writing them down, let me ask a question. Why 
do public speakers speak? To put it another way, why 
do audiences consent to sit in public places and listen? 
If we know the answers, the other parts of the puzzle fall 
more readily into place, do they not? 

Listen: “Effective speech is not for exhibition but for 
The technique of effective speech 
Speech 1s 


communication. ... 
is unobtrusive and therefore disarming... . 
effective, other things being equal, in proportion to the 
intrinsic worth of the speaker... . Impressions of the 
speaker are derived largely from signs of which the 
audience are unaware.” These are four of what are called 
the six basic principles of effective speech by the authors 
of one of the most interesting recent books on public 
The matter to be communicated is the alli- 
Audiences listen because they hope to 
If a speaker has nothing worth saying, 


speaking.* 
important thing. 
learn something. 
he is guilty of obtaining time under false pretense and 
deserves indictment at the bar of public disapproval. 

But if a speaker does have something worth saying, 
he may still fail wholly or in part because of some 
remediable mannerism of body, voice, or personality. So 
I come back to some of the things I have noticed about 
speakers in a lifetime of watching them. 

One of the best-known public speakers of Great Britain 
had an extraordinary gesture which he repeated time and 
again. At the height of a dramatic climax, he would seize 
a finger of his left hand between the second finger and 
thumb of his right hand and wiggle it back and forth 
with such violence that it seemed to me it would be 
thrown out of joint. Then, throwing his hands apart 
with sudden violence as if they had been tied together, 
he would push both hands out over the desk, crooking 
his fingers downward like the talons of a great bird, and 
shake them up and down as vigorously as if he were 
shaking a big rug out of a window. 

This man had important subject matter to discuss. His 
convictions were well thought out. His strange gesture, 
therefore, did not destroy utterly the impression he 
wished to convey, but I am satisfied it lessened its inten- 
sity. For myself, every time he seized that finger, I asked 


* Personal Power Through Speech, Sarett and Foster. Houghton Mif- 


flin Company. Boston, 1936. 
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myself, “Why does he do it?” And I caught myself wait- 
ing for the gesture instead of attending to the thought. 
A speaker whom I respect very much has a most re- 
markable gesture, apparently unconscious. After he has 
been talking for about 20 minutes, he begins to crook 
the knee of his right leg in a sort of gyrating movement, 
first up and down, then from right to left, then up and 
toe, then on the 


down again. His foot 1s first on the 


heel. Meanwhile his left leg, which might appear to 
anyone behind him to be standing rigid, is really swing 
ing back and forth between the up-and-down toe-and 
heel movement of the other leg. Whenever I am a mem 
ber of this man’s audience, I find myself waiting for this 
curious gyration, and timing it. The man is an excellent 
speaker, but the crooking of his knee adds nothing to his 

effectiveness. I think it detracts. 
A well-known politician who always has something 
worth while to say has a most astonishing habit of push 
IN 


ing his hands clear down to the bottom of the side 


ie) ( 
ets of his coat, following this with a lifting and falling 
of both shoulders. Up and down, up and down they go, 
with a repetition that makes at least one member of his 
audience very nervous. He ceserves a hearing, but the 
gesture makes listening less pleasant. 

A most exasperating habit of some after-luncheon and 


after-d 


inner speakers is to address part of the audience 
and neglect the rest. Many a time I have felt like stand 
ing up and asking a speaker why he didn’t include all 
of us. I watched a speaker recently who turned on his 
heels a few minutes after he started his speech, and from 


that point on he kept his head turned toward the right 


Illustrations by 
Ray Inm }) 


at, 
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ront of him. 
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tern. 
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address on 1n 


1 


tional peace 


i 
was spoiled for m« 


by the speaker’s 


peculiar bodily 


This 


good 


movements. 
man hada 


voice and was im 


physically: 


pressive 


| 


and his subyect was 


one of the greatest 
before the world to- 


day. 


But I spent a 
miserably 


} ] 


uncom 


fortable hour listen 
ing to him. Several 
of us were on the 
platform, and_ the 2) 
speaker’s rostrum ki A 
was raised about a 
toot above the level of the form. The re ! 
about five feet square and was provided at the | 
with a substantial railing. The speaker had s 
for moving about, but not a great deal. He s 
quietly and effectively to lay down the points ot 
dress, and I thought: 

“Now we're going to hear the real thing.” 


But as the speaker warm d up, he bevan Wwe 


and f 


First he would lunge f 
Then he would back 


1 
orth. 
the railing. 
backed, I had to hang on to my chair tor 


fear he 


gO off and fall flat, leaving the questions of internat 


peace unsolved once more. Perhaps the 


in the construction of the rostrum. However, I thir 


speaker would have been just as effective no! 


fective if he had stood still. 


some of the bad habits ol speakers are UNCdO 
Anyon 


audience. 
1 
yeeches often, should try to 


due to embarrassment before an 


} 


nas to make public S} 


tricks to overcome embart issment. There ire Su h rl } 
Some of them work. I have heard of speakers who for 
themselves to breathe deeply and rhythmically just befor 
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rising to speak. It seems to tone them up physi 


mentally. If in spite of all they still find themselves 


ing, they might try to match the presence of mind of 
ambitious colle ge orator. His knees visibly nd idibl 
rattled. The audience noticed it and snickered. He 
stopped speaking and looked at his knees—as everyor 
else in the hall was doing. He reached down and gay 
one knee a smack with his palm. 


still down there!” he said. 


“Be 
The audience laughed. He won sympathy 


“A most exasperating habit of some speakers 


addi ess 


fault Was | 


part of the audience and neglect the rest. 





orward and i n oO'% 
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up; and every time hi 











control, and he was then able to proceed effectively. 


As to vocal yymnastics on the platform, | have observed 


many drastic departures trom the “unobtrusive tech- 


nique” counselled above. | have heard speakers shout, 


distort their mouths fantastically, “orate”’—and _ not help 
bit. Audiences want clear enunciation, 


but they can dispense with “oratory.” 


their cause one 
enough volume, 

Among the things that may detract seriously from a 
speaker’s real purpose is the habit (many people seem 
to think this is Rule Number 1 of successful public speak- 
ing) of leading up to a serious theme by way of funny 


stories. We have no end of such speakers. <A story 
It can serve as re- 
But 


really funny stories are rare, and speakers who know how 


which is really apt is often welcome. 
lief from reforming the universe before breakfast. 
rarer. I have been at 


funny 


to tell them in a way are 


Rotary meetings where, but for the reason of courtesy, 
members would have risen and walked out as a protest 
against a that-reminds-me-of-Pat type of speaker. 

Brevity is a virtue greatly appreciated by audiences, 
but all too seldom practiced by speakers. Many of them 
just go on and on and on. The man who can be relied 
on to say what he has to say, forcefully and interestingly, 
and then sit down can count on getting return invitations, 
Dr. Cordley, of Lawrence, Kansas, became famous as the 
“nugget preacher” because he seldom preached over 15 
minutes. A story in praise of brevity is told of a speech 
supposedly made by Sidney Smith, the erratic London 


5 


preacher. It contained just 23 words, 11 of them a quo- 


tation. Smith was asked to speak 


at a charity Preceding 


speakers had reduced the audience 


meeting. 
to weariness. Smith rose. 

‘He that hath pity on the 
poor,” he said, quoting from the 
Book of 


the Lord.’ fs 


faces resigned to more oratory. “II 


Proverbs, “‘lendeth unto 


He looked out over 


you think the security is good 
enough,” he said, “down with the 
cash!” 

And he sat down. 

Public speaking is an art. It can 
be learned. But the learner who 
would be successful should bear in 
mind eternally that the message is 
the thing. People do not come to 
see the speaker —unless he is very 
famous indeed—nor to see him go 
through a gymnastic routine. Ges- 
tures are fine if they fittingly grow 
out of the subject and the speaker’s 
personality, and help to make the 
speaker's points or add emphasis 
at the right point, without call- 
ing the attention of the audience to themselves as ges- 
tures. Gestures are a part of natural, sincere, emphatic 
speech. A college football player in deadly earnest about 


winning a game uses his whole body when he tells the 





“Some speakers bellow and 
pierce the air with shrieks.” 
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referee what he thinks is wrong about a decision. Vocal 
acrobatics are all right, too, if they grow naturally out 
of the speaker’s message and personality and are not such 
as to put a strain on the audience’s patience. A rule 
which I think is an excellent one is: 

Be utterly natural, utterly sincere, utterly absorbed and 
versed in your subject. 

And, since we all have unfortunate mannerisms of 
which we are unaware, we should go to some pains to 
discover and correct them. 

At the risk of appearing egotistic, I am going to quote 
the finest compliment I ever received. Not because it 
was said to me, but because it is a veritable voice from 
the audience. 

A lecture tour in California brought me to Santa Rosa, 
Luther Burbank’s city. I met him at his home, but did 
not expect him to attend my lecture, as my manager told 
me he never went out in the evening. I did not know 
he attended; but upon my return home I received a letter 
in which he said: 

“Your quiet, straightforward words could be heard dis- 
tinctly by everyone in the building. I have often won- 
dered why one needed to bellow, paw the earth, pierce 
the air with shrieks, and raise the devil in order to praise 
the Lord!” 

Whereas some speakers “bellow” and “pierce the air 
with shrieks,” others go to the opposite extreme and talk 
in such a low tone that only those in the first few rows 
I have made it a practice, when starting to 


can hear. 


speak, to ask if the audience can hear 
me. If my voice can be heard to the 
farthest corners of the room, I don’t lift 
my voice or shout. Shouting is a strain 
not only on the speaker, but also on the 
audience. 

It is a valuable experience to see our- 
selves as others see us. An artist friend 
of Frederick Robertson, the great Eng- 
lish preacher, once sketched him as he 
appeared while preaching in his pulpit 
at Brighton, and the next day showed 
him the sketch. It pictured the preacher 
leaning way over his pulpit in a very 
awkward and ungainly posture, gestur- 
ing foolishly. Robertson gazed for a 
long time, and finally said: 

“Do I really look like that?” 

“You do,” said the artist; “I drew it 
from life.” 

“Well,” said Robertson, “I never will 
again.” 

And he never did. 

I think it would pay any person who 
speaks often in public to commission a 
candid friend to tell him the blunt 
truth about his platform mannerisms. And not get angry 
if the friend says something disagreeable! Failure to see 
ourselves as the audience sees us ruins many a carefully 
prepared speech that could have been very effective. 
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By Farnsworth Crowder 


N VIEW « 


wonder that there are any youngsters who aspire to be 


f agriculture’s perennial plight, one might 


farmers tomorrow. 

But there are such—tens of thousands of boys who are 
consciously, deliberately, and in their right minds pre- 
paring to be tillers of the soil and calling themselves, in 
so many words, the Future Farmers of America. The 
creed to which every one of them has subscribed runs 
in part thus: “I believe that to live and work on a good 
farm is pleasant as well as challenging; for I know the 
joys and discomforts of farm life and hold an inborn 
fondness for those associations which, even in hours of 
discouragement, I cannot deny.” 

The Future Farmers organization differs from other 
farm-youth organizations* in that it is of male gender 
only (ages 14 to 21), boys who are studying scientific 
farming, who are applying what they learn in active 
production, and who are seriously contemplating adult 
careers on the land. 

In 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act estab- 
lishing Federal-sponsored courses in vocational agricul- 
ture in rural high schools. In many places the enrolled 


* See Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Girl, by William F. McDermott, 


November, 1937, Rotarian, for discussion of 4-H Clubs. 


What? Carve a career on the old 


home place? “Yes, sir!” say tens 
} 


ot thousands ot Future Farmers of 


America. ‘hey are doing it now. 


students began to organize on the basis ol the Ir common 

interest. This spontaneous grouping was unusually lively 
1 Virginia, where a State organization was developed, 

patie te with creed, constitution, ceremonies, and pri 


gram. Six other Southern States fell in behind Vir 
ginia’s lead. Then, in 1928, under the leadership of the 
Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vox 

tional Education, plans for a nation-wide organization 
were drawn up on the iaig os pattern. In November of 


1 Kansas Cit 


of yes was declared formed and alive. lt extends 


that year, , Missouri, the Future Farmers 
today into 47 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, has 6,300 
local chapters with a total roll call of 206,000 boys. 

What is it all about? 

Tom Smith, let us say, has come up through the work 
of the local 4-H Club. On entering high school he en 
rolls for vocational agriculture. 
provided he is launched on a farming program, for mem 
bership in his school’s chapter of the F.F.A. He is ini 


. 
tiated, with symbolic ceremonies, as a “Green Hand.” 


Open to him lie three higher grades of membership, 


si his make S him ligible, 








t 
each contingent upon definite accomplishments. Thus, 
efore he can advance to the degree of “Future Farmer,” 
he must have in operauion a supe rvised farm program, 
must earn or productively invest $25, must be able to lead 
1 group discussion for a quarter hour, and must be 
familiar with parliamentary procedure ind with the con- 


stitution and program of the organization. 


In attaining to the next, or “State Farmer,” degree, 


must have two years 


Tom must go over a real hump. He 
and carry torw urd an outstand- 


mn vocation i agric ulture 


program. H« In Oo cupational 


ing farm must pass cert 


tests, must earn by his own tarming ¢ fforts at least $250, 


must be in the upper 40 percent of his class in all school 


subjects, must be abl to conduct a meeting and lead a 


10-minute discussion group, and must have participated 
community 


conspicuously In activities for Improvement. 


is to achieve the top, or “Amer 


, 1 
oree, lom must surpass himself DY earning or produc- 


n Farmer,” de- 


ation for four 


tively investing $500, must have in opet 

years program of farming showing comprehensive plan- 
niryg, orowth, and increase 1n scope. His tarm must with- 
stand a personal inspection by the State advisor. He must 
be recommended by the national board of trustees and re- 
ceive a majority vote of the delegates at the big Kansas 


City national convention of the Future Farmers. 


Yes, there are boys who come through all the way, 


with achievements to spare. Hunter Greenlaw’s record 


is a good example. 
n when his father 


1 
treshm 


Hunter was a hig 
of the es fell into his 


huskv and willing hands, 


died and the care 400 family 


ls. Thev were 


han 
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Hunter was unafraid of hard work. He was shrewd 
and he was studying scientific agriculture in Falmouth 
High School. He put his abilities and knowledge in har- 
ness on the farm and drove them hard. In the first year 
he jumped the cash income to $275, in his second year to 
$400, in his third to $730, and, in his first year out of high 
school, to $3,200 net! 

In five years this teen-age Future Farmer—besides be- 
ing an honor student, a versatile athlete, and manager of 
his school paper--managed the farm, realized these in- 
comes, and built up assets in livestock, unsold crops, and 
machinery to a value of $5,000. 

In Malta, Illinois, Harvey Schweitzer, at 18, was grad- 
uated as valedictorian of a class of 128. He had been 
president of the Quill and German clubs, editor of the 
But these, you 
might say, had been only marginal activities. Like 
Hunter Greenlaw he had been studying agriculture. He 
had earned a labor income of $1,500 from his own farm 
He had modernized the 


school weekly, and secretary of Hi-Y. 


produce and invested $1,000. 
home place by installing a sewage system, and wiring the 
farm buildings for electricity. In State shows he had 
made a reputation not only as an exhibitor, but also as a 
judge of livestock, grain, and poultry. 

Now Hunter and Harvey are but two Future Farmers 
out of thousands. Notice this about them: that at an age 
when the average city boy is still a charge on his father’s 
purse, producing nothing, and having yet to decide what 
he will be when he grows up, these country boys already 
are working, wealth-producing, money-making, respon- 
sible young adults, who are not waiting around to grow 
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Deere and Co.; 





Photos: (both below) Courtesy, 











but the old Virginia farm was worn and tired, 


vielding a cash income of about $100 each year 
Farming's the thing—but Future Farmers 
learn much more. Such youn men s Star 
Farmer Hunter Greenlaw (right), whose well- 
; “unde 1 SUCCESS I le aut 10 de s¢ IVES, and Le § 
lie Standlea (far right), of Ont ie who 
wont F.F.A.’s 1938 national pu speaking 
contest, are evidence. ... Future Farmers of 
Solomon, Kans. (belou ), follow a score of mu- 


sic as expertly as they follow a furrow! Ro- 
tarian Paul Chilen (in white suit) directs them. 
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Rotary Clubs sponsor 
many F.F.A. projects. A 
boy and his pedigree bull 
backed by the Holtville, 
Calif., Club and poultry 
raising (right) backed by 
the Rotarians of Mus 
kogee, Okla., are typical. 


up. In Oklahoma alone last year there were 5,600 of 


these boys, who farmed 57,000 acres of land, kept 17,000 
head of livestock, and piled up a labor income of nearly 
$100,000. Texas Future Farmers already have half a mil- 
lion dollars invested in agriculture. 

You possibly will have noticed that the requirements 
for advancement as a Future Farmer are by no means 
A boy, to 


evidence of service rendered his chapter and community. 


narrowed to farming. advance, must show 
This means schooling in teamwork. 

A portion of the ritual by which a “Green Hand” is 
raised to the second degree includes an invitation to the 
candidate to break a fiber. He has no difhculty. “Just 
),” he is told, “will you be broken if you remain in isola- 
tion as did your forefathers.” The candidate is given a 
He can’t break them. “Our 


“is bound together even as this rope. 


rope of fibers. organiza- 


tion,” he hears, 


Together we shall achieve. Together we shall serve. 


I. HIS is in contrast to the traditional, cagey, individual- 


istic attitude of the fiercely independent farmer. The ad- 
vice and resolutions of the boys’ ritual are not hollow; 
they are translated into vigorous codperative action. Let 
us see how. 

The little town of Stamping Ground, Kentucky, sup- 
plies an exciting example. The high school there gives 
a course in vocational agriculture and the 38 boys en- 
rolled are organized as a chapter of the Future Farmers. 
but a 


Their headquarters, or “capitol,” is no classroom, 


separate $1,200 building, financed and constructed by the 
boys themselves, and complete even to walnut-trimmed 
interior, indirect lighting, venetian blinds, studio couches, 
occasional chair, and radio. But this clubhouse is no 
lounging place for leisure-burdened softies. 

The adult vocational teacher and advisor is the main- 
spring and governor of every Future Farmer chapter. 
In Stamping Ground he is a lanky, driving young man 
named Ivan Jett. He came out of an agricultural college 








to his present job and at once set up a kind of demon 
stration project with one 15-year-old boy and one pure 


bred Ang 


was enough to excite all the other pupils in Jett’s classes. 


Sus COW. Their yornt success alter only one yveat 


That initial boy, by the time he was graduated, had m 


$2,000, owned 18 hogs, three head of cattle, and a 
flock of Leghorn chickens. The 38 boys as a group hav 
been clearing $10,000 to $15,000 annually from their in 


dividual farm programs. They have, by example, shown 
their elders the profit in purebred stock and how to 
double the tobacco yield per acre, 

But what of their co6perative activities? It is the pt 
f Future Farmer chapters everywhere to begin each 
One 


mentione d 


tice ¢ 


year at Stamping 


Another 


W ith storage Ca 


year with a schedule of projects. 


Ground it was the “capitol” above. 


their coop, 


building for 
pacity of 80,000 pounds of feed and fertilizer. Cooper 


time it Was a 


ina single year, 90 tons ol 
3.000 head 


and have loaned $700 to chapter members. 


atively the boys have handled, 


feed, ten tons of fertilizer, and ol poultry, 


Another project was the erection of a communal work 


shop. For it the members quarried their own stone, 


trucked it to the site, and put it in place. To secure 
funds for tools and equipment they staged a show. ‘To 
day the shop is in year-round use for construction and re- 
pairs of all sorts, even to plumbing and electrical work. 
After securing a $500 appropriation from the town 
fathers recently, the boys undertook the purchase and 


As a 


a beautification cam- 


setting out of shrubbery to dress up the town. 


corollary activity, they launched 
paign which won the coéperation of 105 farm homes. 
Two hundred and fifty gallons of paint brightened many 
and fences. 
Trash heaps were trucked away. 


homes, barns, Flowers and hedges were 


planted. The whole 
countryside spruced up. 

An achievement more remarkable than any other was 
born of a typhoid scare. Ivan Jett’s Future Farmers drew 


and bottled samples of suspected well water, had them 
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Officers and advisors for 1938-39 of the Future Farmers 


section of the country. 


of America represent every 





Book learning (above) and hand skills (below) are 
requisites of well-balanced training for Future Farmers. 


Photos above and below) Courtesy 


State College 


New Mexico 





Hog raising paid handsome dividends to the Future 
Farmer who produced this grand champion barrow. 


Phote: Courtesy, Deere and Co 
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analyzed. The frightening reports were carried to the 
town council and a waterworks was recommended. 

No action being taken by their official elders, the boys, 
with their chapter treasury behind them to pay bills, 
hired an engineer to draw up estimates and took an op- 
tion on a site for a standpipe. Before a mass meeting, an 
appeal was made to the townspeople. Sixty citizens 
signed their approval of the proposed plan, and the boys 
then went to work on their representatives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In due time the Federal Government agreed 
to make a $15,000 grant if Stamping Ground would 
match it with $20,000 more. The Future Farmers sold 
the required quota of bonds. The Federal grant came 
through and the town’s water system went in, standpipe, 


filter, and pumping plant. 


> is this telling the whole story of Future Farmer 
projects for Stamping Ground. It leaves out mention of 
the central heating plant for the schoolhouse to replace 
18 old stoves. It leaves out the community farm surveys, 
the monthly news letter, the 5,000-mile, month-long tour 
through 16 States and into Mexico at a cost of only $35 
per boy. It leaves out the community fair sponsored an- 
nually by the boys. 

Just to glance at one more chapter out of the 6,300—in 
Stuarts Draft, Virginia. Here the 38 boys under their 
adult supervisor, T. J. Horne, have put out a 148-page 
record of their accomplishments. From it we learn that, 
on their $8,300 invested, in agriculture they have earned 
$13,000 in a single year; that they operate their own thrift 
bank, with deposits cf $4,398. Codperatively they con- 
duct a wool pool, market their livestock and potatoes, 
purchase seeds and shrubbery. The boys have completed 
78 home-improvement projects and beautified, with trees 
and shrubs, eight miles of highway coming into town. 
They have acquired “talkie” equipment with which to 
show agricultural, educational, and safety films to their 
schoolmates and the public. By way of vacation, they 
lately took a 2,000-mile trip through the Northeast into 
Canada and return. This, from first to last, was a co- 
Operative project. The expenses for gas and oil for their 
bus were prorated. They started out with a well-sup- 
plied commissary. Each boy had his particular respon- 
sibilities in connection with the cooking and the making 
and breaking of camp. The cash outlay per boy by the 
time the trip ended was only $11.90. 

In addition to the individual and chapter projects, 
many ambitious State-wide programs are undertaken. 
A year ago 150 of Georgia’s chapters engaged in fire- 
prevention and conservation work, planting a million 
tree seedlings and covering over 350,000 acres of forest 
land in a fire survey. Three thousand members of the 
Louisiana Association participated actively in the last 
Louisiana State Fair. Tennessee F.F.A. boys have built 
up a $30,000 recreational camp. 

Now all these projects, of course, require direction. 
Within the framework of the organization there are 
adults—the teacher-advisors like Ivan Jett, the State su- 
pervisors, and the chief of the Agricultural Education 
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Service in Washington. In addition, chapters every- 
where are aided by county agents, the agricultural col 
leges, boards of education, and newspapers. A junior 
poultry show for F.F.A. boys was sponsored by the Ro 
tary Club of Shawnee, Oklahoma. Another Club ot 
Oklahoma Rotarians, in Muskogee, recently offered 100 
purebred baby chicks to each of the 12 F.F.A. chapters 
in the region. Boys who accepted the chicks had to keep 
expense and income accounts and wer¢ 
expected to pay for their flocks within 
a year. The project was such a success 
as to mark the beginning of a sustained 
farm-aid plan on the part of Muskogee 
Rotarians. Rotary 
Clubs work actively with their local 
F.F.A. chapters. 


But insofar as possible, direction comes 


Numerous other 





from the boys themselves, for a control- 
ling purpose of the F.F.A. is the develop- 
ment of leaders. Each chapter, each 
State association, has its democratically 
elected officers. There is constant em- 
phasis on the mastery of parliamentary- 
procedure and group-discussion tech- 
niques. During every year thousands of 
Future Farmers write speeches and pub- 
licly deliver them. Winners come up 
through local, State, and regional elimi- 
nation contests, until five speakers re- 
main to compete before the national con- 
vention. 

A passage from one of these winning 
speeches gives us a good idea as to how 
these boys regard their chosen calling. 
David Inciong, a lad from Hawaii, had 
this to say: “No longer is farming a 
matter of mere hard labor... . \ trained Prixe 
farmer ranks with doctor, merchant, 
engineer, carpenter, and mechanic. He 
is all these. He sells and buys, runs an engine, doctors 
his livestock, applies science in selecting seed, fighting 
pests, or feeding stock... . It is probable that the average 
farmer is called upon . . . to know a wider variety of things 
than any other businessman. Nor can he, if he expects 
to remain in competition, learn these things by casual 


observation and use of commonsense.” 


eT) ODERN farmers, David was saying, dare not be 
“hicks,” peasants, and third-raters. They must be able, 
schooled, and progressive. Thousands of the best of these 
modern farmers in the making descend every Fall upon 
Kansas City for a week of tours, exhibits, meetings, stim- 
ulation, and fraternizing. One feature of the convention 
is the great banquet to which various State associations 
contribute items for the menu—Minnesota, butter; Wis- 
consin, cheese; Colorado, potatoes; Wyoming, napkins; 
and so on. Another feature of top interest to the boys is 
the announcing of awards. These go to the best orators, 
to outstanding chapters, candidates for the “American 
Farmer” degree, and to the eight winners of the title 


“Star Farmer.” 


are living exemplars « 





winners- 


Total cash prizes of $1,350 are 
the weekly Kansas City Sta 


Eligibility requires that candidates 


annually tor these boys by 
POSSCSS the rourth, O1 
“American Farmer,” degree. Individual records are sent 
to Washington tor review by the chief of the Agricul 
tural Education Service and a committee of judges. 
T he SIX finally selected on the basis ol this ac 


the vision that the F.F. 


fore it. In any one of them you 


find a boy with substanti 


wav of knowl 


edge, practices, and capil 


] 
nucleus in the 


| } | ] } 
around which to develop the 
progressive, scientific, coopera 


tive farmer of tomorrow. Rob 





ert Lee Bristow, a “Star Farm 


er’ from Virginia, is such 
young man. 

Robert, at the time he began 
his courses in vocational 


culture, fell heir to a run-down 


‘| he 


was mortgaged for $: 


7 ] ] 
ZU0U-acre old Dice 


farm. 


2500 and 


had been yielding hardly $200 
annually in cash sales. But here 
Was plenty of room to test class 
Robert began 


room. theories. 


testing. He mixed advanced 
methods with plenty of elbow 


and in his first year of 


Rrease 
operation cleared $600 from 
poultry, eggs, and hogs, plus 


$125 out of a gristmill he had 
rigged from narts of an ancient 
automobile. 

Upon this groundwork he 


Jesse Mungle, a Fu- 
ture Farmer of Atoka, Okla., takes a 
grand championship with his steer. 


continued to build, reviving the 
soil, reducing the mortgage, 
adding to the equipment and 
stock. He maintained his schoolwork at a high level, 
took part in agricultural judging and selection contests, 
and was elected president of his F.F.A. chapter. By the 
time he was graduated he had $4,300 invested in his 
farming operations, most of it salvaged from what others 
had been ready to scrap. He became an officer of the 
wild-life association of his county and a board member 
of the Southern State Codperative Association. In 1937 
Robert was honored in Kansas City as the Number 1 
“Star Farmer” of the United States. 

Now a-look at present statistics on farm losses, fore- 
closures, debt, and tenancy might make most of us 
tremble for these Future Farmers. But boys like Rob- 
ert Bristow, Hunter Greenlaw, Harvey Schweitzer, and 
the hustlers of Stamping Ground, Kentucky, are not be- 
ing scared out. Scientific farmers, leaders, teamworkers, 
responsible participating citizens of their communities, 
they are looking on the American countryside as their 
heritage, their opportunity, and their fortune. Much of 
the future of the nation’s agriculture is in their capable 


hands. Let the countryside be glad! 








2 10 DEJANEIRO, the cap- 

> ital of the United States of 

"% =Brazil, second largest city 

= in South America, will be 

host to the thirty-first an- 

¥ nual Convention of Rotary In- 

ternational, from June 9 to 15, 

1940. The Rotary Club of Rio de 

Janeiro and the 59 Rotary Clubs 

and 2,000 Rotarians of Brazil re- 

gard it a great honor and privilege 

to have the opportunity to serve 

as hosts to representatives of Rotary Clubs of 

the world, and are determined to make the 
1940 Convention a great success. 

Rio de Janeiro is like some lovely green- 
toned jewel placed in a setting of aquama- 
rine—a jewel almost 375 years old which has, 
through the passage of centuries, taken on a 
luster as bright as the sun of today and yet as 
soft as the moon of tonight. Rio is a city of 
color—a city of progress—a city of romance. 
Her streets of mosaic, her white-stoned build- 
ings, and her multi-colored roofs are like myr- 
iad facets of the jewel that is Rio. Her en- 
terprising citizens have kept pace with the 
modern trends and in Rio there is the subtle 
blending of the old with the new—modernity 
with antiquity—apparent in her office build- 
ings, dwellings, hotels, theaters, parks, and 
boulevards. 

The romance of Rio de Janeiro is in her 
centuries-old culture. Her language is soft 
and melodic; her people are of the tempera- 
ment that recognizes and appreciates the 
beauties of life. 

In this beautiful city of a beautiful country, 
Rotarians from across the Pacific, the Atlan- 
tic, and the Mediterranean will gather for the 
crowning event of a year of Rotary progress 
and achievement, coming by land, by sea, and 
by air. Rotarians of almost every nationality 
and political and religious belief, from three- 
score countries, will meet in Rio as friends, 
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to take part in the business and recreation 
of Rotary’s first Convention on the Continent 
of South America and to enjoy in unusual 
measure Rotary fellowship and inspiration. 

The Rio Convention will be another ad- 
venture in international fellowship and un- 
derstanding. 

It is with particular pleasure that I issue 
this, the Official Call for the thirty-first an- 
nual Convention of Rotary International, to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro; Brazil, June 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1940. 


CCORDING to its member- 
ship, each Rotary Club is en- 
titled to one or more official 
voting delegates. As a Ro- 
tarian is expected to attend 
meetings of his Club, so 

Clubs are expected to be represented at the 
annual Convention. Article VI of the By- 
Laws of Rotary International gives full infor- 
mation as to the rights and responsibilities of 
a Club with reference to the annual Conven- 
tion, delegates, alternates, proxies, credentials, 
registration fees, etc. 

I not only invite but urge all Rotarians and 
their ladies to accept the cordial invitation of 
the Rotarians of Rio de Janeiro to come to 
Rio de Janerio next June to help make the 
1940 Convention the most successful in the 
history of Rotary International. 


Issuep Tus First Day oF 
Octoser, 1939, A.D., at 
Cuicaco, Ititois, U. S. A. 





Watter D. Heap 
President, Rotary International 
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, magnificent panorama from Corcovado (above), overlooking Rio's Del Corcovado se disfruta de este singular panorama (arriba) de Rio 
arbor. Below: An infra-red photo with Corcovado on the sky-line. Janeiro .. . Vista de una playa carioca con el Corcovado al fondo. 
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Atop Corcovado looms this 110-foot, concrete statue of Christ, 
2,400 feet above sea level. From a distance, it looks like an im- 
mense cross, especially at night when lighted by flood lamps. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE 


Sobre la empinada cumbre del Corcovado se yergue esta grandios 
estatua del Redentor. Poderosos reflectores la iluminan durante |i 
noches, y desde la ciudad se ve como una enorme cruz fosforescent 











Left: Night view of Sugar- 
loaf, with lights aglimmering 
on the bay and the illuminat- 
ed cable car in mid-passage. 


Vista nocturna de la imponen- 
te roca que domina la bahia, 
cuya angosta entrada indujo 
a los descubridores a tomarla 
por un rio: el ''Rio de Enero”. 


Right: The incomparable view 
from Sugarloaf, with cross- 
crowned Corcovado silhouet- 
ted on the city's backdrop. 


Der., vista incomparable de 
la bahia: el semicirculo per- 
fecto de la playa de Botafo- 
go y el Corcovado, al fondo. 
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Globetrotters agree that Rio's bay 
(left) is the world's most beautiful. 
Like an outpost sentinel stands 
Sugarloaf, whose rugged crest is a 
favorite rendezvous for camera folk. 


Los viajeros convienen en que la ba- 
hia de Rio Janeiro es la mas bella 
del mundo. Junto al Pilén de Azi- 
car, que se destaca en el horizonte, 
anclé Magallanes su flota heroica. 


An accommodating cable car (right) 
takes the visitor to the top of the 
otherwise inaccessible Sugarloaf. 


En un carrito que se antoja fragil, 
suspendido de un cable de acero, se 
escala la cumbre del Pilén de Azicar. 
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Side by side in preasing 
harmony rise the old and 
the new (above) in Rio. 
The obelisk in the right 
foreground marks one end 
of Rio Branco Avenue, a 
boulevard hardly having 
a peer in the Americas. 


Edificios modernos, sun- 
tuosos palacios, anchas 
avenidas sombreadas por 
coposos 4rboles, risue- 
has playas, todo contri- 
buye a hacer de Rio Ja- 
neiro una de las mas be- 
llas ciudades del globo. 


He is indeed a rare visi- 
tor who doesn't comment 
on the mosaic sidewalks 
(right) which, edged by 
trees pruned to resemble 
plumed pikestaffs, con- 
tribute their bit toward 
Rio's unsurpassed charm. 


Y como si no tuviera ya 
suficientes atractivos, 
hay que sumar a éstos 
el aspecto singular que 
dan a la capital brasi- 
lela sus caracteristi- 
cas aceras de mosaicos, 
todas de trazo distinto. 
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The Newsboy,’ a favorite sculp- 


ture—gift of a Rio newspaper. 


Simpatica estatua del, ‘‘canilli- 
tas''. en la Avenida Rio Branco. 


Arch patterns—a trolley via- 
duct in the Brazilian capital. 


Un interesante viaducto para 
los tranvias en Rio Janeiro. 
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nous center of El magnifico Teatro Municipal, por cuyo escenario suntuoso 
State edifices. han pasado ios actores y cantantes més célebres del mundo. 








Rio is notable for its fine buildings—many of them, 
like the one at the left, done in the modern style. 


La Plaza de Paris . . . y un edificio de tipico estilo 
moderno, claros exponentes de belleza y progreso. 












Brazil is the land of flowers. Visitors in Rio can have 
their choice—only a few cents for a lavish bouquet. 
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Un vendedor de flores en Petrépolis, la ciudad jardin. 
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By William F. 4cDermott 


HE young advertising salesman pushed hard for the 
order. Already in the back of his mind he had begun 
to apply the commission to debts incurred during un- 
employment. 

“TIL tell you what I'll do,” said the executive across 
the desk from him. “You want me to buy six pages of 
space, but I'll make it 12 if you will give me confidentially 
the low-down on my competitor.” 

The solicitor had the information the man wanted. 
But without hesitation he rose from his chair and reached 
for his hat. 

“I’m sorry,” he answered abruptly. “I can do business 
only on the merits of what I have to sell, not on the fail- 
ings of others.” 

He was out and gone, chalking the name of the pros- 
pect off his list as he departed. 

The swirling tide of the depression many months be- 
fore had carried him far from his seemingly bedrock 
moorings. A steady job at $125 a week, with every pros- 
pect of advancement; a nice home, a little family, a circle 
of friends; plenty of energy, considerable ability, and a 
fine sense of sportsmanship which permeated his every 
fiber—these were his, and he was content. 

Suddenly joblessness cut off his salary, eventually took 
the home, and reduced the household to straitened cir- 
cumstances. His young wife took in sewing to help pro- 
vide bread and butter and encouraged “her man” to fight. 
He plodded the streets days on end to find any kind of 
work; regularly at night he sponged and pressed his one 
thread-bare suit. 

Finally he got a chance to sell advertising for a na- 
tionally known trade magazine. The depression was be- 
ginning to ease a little and business to advance. Here 
and there he picked up an order, but this appeared to be 


Gentleman's Code 








A ‘bull market’ in fair play 1S 
on, says the author, as business 
totals the dividends of service 


and honesty and tinds them large. 


his first big “break.” But he wouldn't sell his conscienc 
short. 

I met him two years later. He was well dressed, and 
his underfed appearance—he actually had gone hungry 
many times—had disappeared. 

“Business coming along?” I asked him. 

“You guessed it,” he answered. “It's humming. I'm 
making more money now than before I was fired, and 
the bank account is growing. I redeemed my home from 


foreclosure, and I’m going to have a good stake before 


long.” 
“How about the man who tried to double-cross his 
competitor by getting you to betray him?” I queried. 
The advertising salesman smiled. “I guess he realized 
how cheap his trick was,” he replied. “He called me a 


few days later to place the order without any strings 
attached. That was for 12 pages. And today I got the 
second ‘repeat’ on it. He’s never mentioned the incident 
and it’s a closed book to me. I think now that if I had 
taken the order on the original basis of a ‘squeal,’ he 
would have backed out and I would have lost out 
entirely.” 

Prosperity ‘didn’t come easily to my friend, but it came 
without dishonesty. His sweat was from hard work, 
not from a burning conscience. I asked him how he 
managed to withstand the temptation to compromise his 
standards of four-squareness when a business deal a little 
off-color might have meant an empty larder filled and 
pressing creditors satisfied. 

“My old dad pounded that into me,” he explained. “A 
taskmaster in many ways, too severe at times, yet he was 
the soul of honor. He had a gentleman’s code that no 




















threat or disaster could rorc him to violate, and he en 


grained it in all his children never to compromise their 


CONSCICNCES under any circumstances. 
My friend admitted that he had | 


cause ol his policy, vel he maintained that he Was further 


St some orders be 


On the road to recovery than he would have been by re 
sorting to shady tactics. Hy Was more than honest by 
impulse—he was honest because he had worked out a 
business creed of his own. Asked to reveal this gentle- 
man’s code, he gave these main working principles: 

“I never go after a paper already represented in my 


ve stolen another 


territory. I do not want it said that I hi 
man’s yob. 

“T never attack a rival advertising salesman. His merits, 
if any, will reveal themselves in time. I have enough 
trouble looking after my own. 

“I discuss only the merits of my proposition. If I can’t 
sell on that basis, I can’t get any repeat orders, which are 
the real test of salesmanship, and which mean the greatest 
profit tor the effort expe nded. 

“IT never solicit business by favors nor take it on the 
basis of friendship. Business accorded the ‘highest bidder’ 
in the way of ‘courtesies’ or petty briberies is sour, and | 
don’t want it. 

“I never sell a product I’m not sold on myself. If I 
can’t believe in what I’m offering, then I’m bluffing, and 
sooner or later my bluff will be called. 

“[ never knowingly oversell a man under any circum 
stances. I consider a man who overloads his customers a 
poorer salesman than the man who doesn't sell at all. At 
least the latter hasn’t created enemies. 

“I consider ‘honor’ the biggest word in the dictionary, 
and I’m trying to build my business on the basis that ‘my 
word is as good as my bond.’ ” 

This “gentleman's code” means something to my friend 
because he lives up to it. He licked the depression by 
his own efforts. He fights to the finish to get an order, 
but he keeps within the rules of the game. And he is 
convinced that, in the long run, a gentleman’s code always 
works, for he can enjoy doing business that way and he 
can enjoy living with himself. 

Take a cross-section of humanity, and you will find 
that he’s no exception. Close contacts with men and 
women in all walks of life, some of them put to the 
severest tests, should convince anyone of the unshaken 
honesty and decency of human nature. Were it not for 
the unshaken integrity of the mass of people, how could 
95 percent of the world’s business be done on credit? 

Crisis-laden headlines scare too many of us into believ- 
ing that idealism is going to smash, but is it? Take 
business, for instance. 
Some of us remember an 
era of savage competition 
when all was fair in love, 
war, and business. Foods 
were adulterated; goods 
and services were misrep 
resented; employees 
worked 12 and 14 hours 
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a day in firetraps at starvation wages. Who spoke of 
safety first, of compensation? If anyone was injured, it 
was considered his hard luck, and he dragged himself 
home, possibly to die. The law of the jungle ruled. 

Where is all that now? Virtually wiped out—and not 
so much by law as by conscience. A gentleman’s code 
was developing. Labor today is better off than at any 
time in the history of civilization. Capital sees its re 
sponsibility in growing measure and shares, according 
to its enlightenment, with its workers and its public. 

More and more, business of its own free will is apply- 
ing the “gentleman’s code” in its relations with its em 
ployees and patrons. Business firms, large and small, lean 
over backward to deliver honest goods. The customer 
can get his money back or have his claims adjusted. 
Rigid inspection all through the process of manufacture 
eliminates the shoddy and faulty. 


Bu: motor industry is a good example. One of the 


leading industrial enterprises of the world, it is the pri- 
mary pace-setter for business in the United States—and 
to a degree in other countries. You can’t go into the mar 
ket today and buy junk under any reputable name. 
Science and conscience have gone hand in hand with 
industry to produce machines that are incredibly efficient 
and honest to the last bolt and washer. At the same time 
prices have been kept to a minimum consistent with 
quality and a modest profit. 

It is a popular notion that businessmen are avaricious, 
that they want to pile up wealth simply to possess it, 
that they are materialists who deify the dollar. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. To build up a great 
business enterprise, to play the game of wits, is just as 
likely to be an adventure as exploitation, probably more 
so. James J. Hill became the “empire builder,” not be- 
cause it would give him only food and clothes, but be 
cause he was pioneering with steel rails and railroad ties, 
not with an ax and gun. Industrial magnates and small 
shopkeepers alike are motivated by the same desire—that 
of providing for their families and then winning the 
game of success. 

This is no disgrace. Wealth accumulates, but men get 
it and then give it away, sharing their fortunes with the 
people. And universities, churches, hospitals, libraries, 
and various charitable and educational enterprises have 
benefited. More and more, men are upholding the code 
of service—service in action. 

It is this “gentleman’s code” in business, industry, and 
the professions which has been one of the most important 
objectives of Rotary and similar organizations. The 
growing influence of such 
groups in itself is evidence of 
the widespread interest in 
putting service before profit. 
Today, despite international 
strife, there’s a bull market 
in fair play in many lands; 
the “gentleman’s code” is 
shifting into high gear. 
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oems for 
November 


Thanks&ivin&g 

Lord, for the winds of Winter, 

| drifting 
April 


S flaming rose, 


with the snOWS; 


For the silver rains of 
And June time 
That thrilled to the 
And harkened the 


to pillage 


sun's hot kisses 
hone vb es 

awa 
leas: 


| | 
I! weets of the clover 


For the dew that gleamed on the 


Lrasses, 


1 | } 
For t dawn that smiled from the hill, 
When we rode from the barn to the plowing 
hrough a world that was strangely still, 


Except for the tinkling of trace chains 
And the clumping of horses’ feet, 
That startled skylark 
With singing up from the wheat; 
For the 
For the 
And the 
On grubs from the 
While we toiled through the 
Until the 


our plowshares stead\ 


litted a 


creaking of harness leathers; 
whisper of new-turned sod 


clucking of hens that feasted 
crumbling clod, 
fleeting hours, 
brief day was through, 
Keeping 


And laying our furrows true; 


For the strength and the will to labor 
With mattock and hoe and bar; 
For the weariness born of toiling 
And the peace that came from atar, 
When all of the chores were finished 


And we turned to the lamplight’s gleam, 


That beckoned to us from the kitchen 
And called us to rest and dream— 


We give Thee thanks! 


Dear Lord, for the earth's rich largess, 
That our hands have gathered in 
And stored 


\re guarding each mow and bin, 


where the silent shadows 


The fruits of the mystic sowing, 

The harvesting’s go'den yield, 
That we have gladly garnered 

From orchard and wood and field; 
For apples and fragrant honey, 

For shellbarks and corn and wheat, 
For grapes that were purple fire 

In a dusk that was strangely sweet; 
For yellow, moonfaced pumpkins, 

That lay 
And leaned to the squirrels’ chatter, 


That 


on the age-old earth 


echoed the rabbits’ mirth; 

For neighbors who know our failings 
And yet are our steadfast friends; 

For loved ones who wait our coming, 
When the 


And, flinging the door wide open 


toiling of each day ends, 


At the sound of our weary tread, 
Lead us with clinging kisses 

To our hard-earned meat and bread; 
For shelter from wind and weather; 

For a seat in the chimney nook, 
Where we dream and smoke by the fire 

Or browse through a much-thumbed_ book; 
For love that is balm for anguish; 

For hope that-is flouting gloom; 
For faith that is mocking Winter 

With visions of lilac bloom— 

We give Thee thanks! 


—Epcar DaNiet KRAMER 
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The Unknown Soldier Speaks 


nknown—I am the symbol of t dead 
tomb a nation bows her head 


U 
Betore my 
In silent gratitude 


Within this shining vault, here was laid; 
\ grim reminder of th pric \ paid 

On bloody battlehelds 

We fought and died to win a glorious pe 
By which the blight of war should ever cease 
To plague a weary world 

My comrades, can it be we died in vain? 
Methinks I hear the batt cI iain 

It mocks our ev'ry deed 

O God, did not our nob t deed ufh« 

How many mor nust pay this awful price 
To win a lasting pea 

How man vuuth must t within the tomb 
Because the hearts of men still find no roon 
For love and brotherhood ? 

Weep not for u mortals, rather we 
For those who still must join us in Death's sl 
Unless \« b mor Wi 

Yea, weep for all the greed and hate and p 
That make a world of n turn suicid 


By selfish lusts ensnared 


He Plt ge 


Uncharted sea and track vast 
Our stanch and stern forefatl fac 
Midst famine, flood, and savage fo 
They struggled on for weal or w 
We dwell today in plenteous ea 

We eat the fruit of orchard tr 


That grow upon the fertile land 


They 


In sweat and strain 


cleared with only ax and hand, 
constant tear 


nd 
that hovered near. 


Of hostile hosts 

We till the soil they drained and clear 
Enjoy the edifice the reared 

To law and order, truth and right 
Reap rich rewards gained by their fight 
Against oppression, graft, and greed ‘ 
Our heritage we take, nor heed 

The blood and brawn that bought us free, 


And gained us life and liberty 


d; 
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} HE Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 


in particular, to encourage and foster 


The development of acquaintance as an op 


service 


standards in business 
nition of the worthiness of all usefu 
each Rotarian 


his occupation as an opportunity to serve society 


(2) High 


the rec 





fessions, 


occupations, he dignifying by 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by ¢ 


Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


The advancement of international understandir 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of bu 


ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 








Rotary IS Carrying On! 


HE last report from any Rotary Club in Poland to 
| 


reach the Central Office of Rotary International was the 
bulletin of the Rotary Club of Lodz dated August 27. It 
Governor was to 


reminded members that the District 


visit the Club the next day. No word has been received 
from or about any Club, Rotarian, or officer of Rotary 
in Poland since that time. This includes International 
Director Jerzy Loth, of Warsaw. 

Exce pt fol this total lack ol Rotary news trom Poland, 
the picture of Rotary in a world at war has gained a de- 
gree of factual clarity since it was roughly sketched from 
meager reports in THe Rorartan for October. Regular 
receipt of Rotary Club publications and messages from 
District Governors from all other countries in which 
there are Clubs adds important details almost daily. 

The first bulletin from across the Atlantic to be re- 
ceived since hostilities began is that of the Rotary Club of 
Wolverhampton, England, reporting the meeting of Sep- 
tember 5. It brings heartening confirmation of a pre- 
diction made by Rotary’s President, Walter D. Head, in 
his recent message to all Rotarians. The President said: 
“Rotary fellowship will, without doubt, provide a bright 
spot in many lives on which darkness now seems to be 
settling.” The bulletin says: 

The Rotary spirit is most certainly a perfect antidote for 
the jitters! This cheerful appreciaiion of being able to get 
together in fellowship was strikingly made manifest when 
“Shall we 


Che question was answered in no uncertain manner when 


the question was asked: carry on as usual?” 
the following resolution was unanimously passed by a show 
ot hands amid great applause: 

Resolution. 

That the Rotary Club of Wolverhampton, realizing 
that the spirit and service of Rotary will during the 
stress of war conditions be more necessary than ever 
betore, resolves to continue its weekly meetings, de- 
termined to meet any difficulties as they may arise; and 
that the Club expresses the hope that all Clubs through- 
out R.I.B.1. will similarly continue to give our country 


the benefits of Rotary throughout the war period. 


Editorial Comment 


President R. A. Ebbutt, of the Rotary Club of Croydon, 
England, told his members through his Club’s September 
bulletin that “. . . our Club can do much in this town of 
ours, not only in the national service that we have volun- 
teered for, but many little extra duties that we may be 
He may have been thinking of one 
the 
the 


called upon to do.” 
which Club members had just done — evacuating 
What 


Wolverhampton and Croydon Clubs are doing about 


children of a local hospital to their homes. 


their Club fellowships and community services is per 
haps typical of most of the Rotary Clubs in Great Britain. 

As reported last month, President Head has had to 
cancel a proposed visit among Rotary Clubs of Europe. 
Through Past International President Maurice Duperrey, 
of Paris, he cabled to the French Rotarians his regret that 
the situation prevented his coming, and added: “Have 
most sympathetic appreciation of difficult situation for 
Clubs and Rotarians in Through President 
Pierre Richard, of the Rotary Club of Paris, the French 
Clubs replied: “French Clubs thank you for expression 


France.” 


of sympathy. Filled with confidence, they will bear the 
ordeal, preserving attachment to Rotary principles.” 

Asking the three Governors of French Rotary Districts 
that they “Please convey to Clubs my deepest sympathy 
and best wishes,” President Head received a grateful re- 
ply from Governor Charles Damaye, of Le Havre, which 
he concluded thus: “We wish, with all our hearts, that 
this visit may be merely postponed and that it may take 
place soon.” 

Switzerland’s action to guard its frontiers and preserve 
its neutrality through the mobilization of its armed forces 
has had its effect upon Rotary’s Continental European 
Office at Zurich and upon the Rotary Clubs of the nation. 
Two members of the “C.E.O.” staff have been called to 
the colors for border service. Dr. Lester B. Struthers, the 
European Secretary, and his staff are carrying on as usual 
as far as circumstances permit. The Zurich Rotary Club 
has effected a plan whereby Past Presidents take the Pres- 
ident’s chair as and when successive incumbents of that 
office are called to the colors. It has also named a com- 
mittee of Rotarians beyond military age who would act 
as advisors to the families of Rotarians in the service, 
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especially to wives trying to carry on their husbands’ 
businesses or professions. 
What mobilization meant to the Swiss Rotary Club of 
Montreux-Vevey is told in its bulletin for September 2: 
A dozen of our members missed the meeting on August 31 
Mon 


nier sent them warm greetings and expressed with strong 


because they had already been mobilized. President 
and grave simplicity the sentiments of all of us in these very 
grave hours. Few will be able to take part in subsequent 
luncheon meetings; but, as the President said, it is a Rotary 
duty to meet regularly and it will also be a joy and a comfort 
to pass two hours among friends. The mission of Rotary as 
expressed in the Fourth Object is to work for peace. Above 
material power we know the importance of spiritual forces. 
We have the conviction that in all this torment a better world 
will be forged, and we shall do all we can to hasten its arrival. 

Most readers of this magazine probably shared the 
feelings of Canadian District Governor Gerry Moes. 
“When war actually began,” he writes in a_ recent 
Monthly Letter, “I had the horrible sensation that the 
bottom had dropped out of Rotary. Its most cherished 
Object, that of international goodwill through under- 
standing, appeared a completely futile effort.” Then he 
asks, “—but was it?” Some reflection on Rotary’s growth 
during the 21 short years since the World War leads him 
to conclude that that effort was anything but futile and 
that “The opportunity for doing great things with out 
Rotary International fellowship was never greater, never 
better demonstrated” than now. Full of great hope, he 
has set out on his Governor’s visits. 

Last month we said Rotary Will Carry On! This 
month we can say Rotary IS Carrying On! 


Anent the Airplane 


= is something about an airplane that makes 


millions of youths (like the lad on the cover) sit up 
nights copying.it with astounding skill in scale or work- 
ing models. There are over 11 million model-airplane 
makers in the United States alone, says Air Youth of 
America, a new organization that hopes to provide a 
service center for all agencies which are interested in 
junior aeronautics. 

These millions, many of them girls, have a good hobby, 
as many Rotarians and Rotary Clubs that sponsor model- 
airplane clubs will attest. It teaches a precise yet dra- 
matic science, takes the hobbyist out into fresh air, and 
may even count as a check to juvenile delinquency as 
many of its adult sponsors contend. 

Yet elsewhere in these pages Winston S. Churchill, 
writing of the airplanes these tiny models ape, says in 
effect that the world some day may well wish that man 
had never learned to fly; so powerful an instrument of 
death has man made of the plane that it may some day 
be his own rather complete undoing. At the same time 
he applauds the peacetime uses of the airplane—for trade, 
transportation, sport. He would have taken keen inter- 
est, no doubt, in a report the Rotary Club of Fremantle, 


Australia, heard recently on the Flying Doctor Services 


which are carrying modern medicine to the isolated peo 


ples of Australia’s “outback. 


But no one really has any quarrel with the airplane 
itself. It 


a machine first and last. 


is wonderful, sometimes beautiful—but it is 
And machines don’t of them 
selves cause trouble. It is the people who run them 
who do. 
Perhaps it would not be amiss to toss out a word o1 
two along this line to our young model builders now and 
then while showing them how to compute the correct 


dihedral angle of the wings. 


Re: Reamion im Rio 


..: FLAVOR of South America suffuses this issuc 


of THe Rorartan. There are the President’s Official Call 


to the Convention in Rio de Janeiro On page 206, an 


~ 


eight-page rotogravure section about Brazil opening on 


page 29, a Portuguese lesson on page 357. 

So Rotary is really going to Rio? Yes . iccording 
to all present indications. “There is no occasion to alter 
plans for the 1940 Convention in Rio,” says C. Reeve 


North 


He VOICES the 


Vanneman, Chairman of the American Trans 


portation Committee. conclusion which 
Rotary’s Convention planners reached in a recent meet 
ing in New York City. 
members, members of the Convention Committee, Pres 


ident Walter D. Head, and Convention Manager How 
ard H. Feighner. 


Present were his Committee 


Representatives of tour and steam 
ship companies were consulted. All agreed that the Con 
vention should be held at Rio and that preparations 
should go ahead without interruption. 

“Let us proceed,” urges Chairman Vanneman, “on the 
basis that the 1940 Convention is going to be held, that 
it is going to be held in Rio de Janeiro, that it will be 
attended by some 3,000 Rotarians and their families from 
North America, and do not forget that if satisfactory 
accommodations are desired, reservations should be made 


W ithout de lay i 


Imagination Is Trump 


Binx your way toa job! Last month Maxine Davis 
told how thousands of Illinois youths have done exactly 
that, how a job-creation contest jogged them into devis 
ing all sorts of marketable services and gadgets which 
are now returning them steady incomes. 

Readers liked that article, and many of them wrote in 
to ask where they could buy the useful products these 
young manufacturers were producing. But one of them 
was reminded of this story: A boy wanted a job. He 
went to an office that had advertised for help, and found 
a long line of youths ahead of him. Did he sit down 
He did not! 


telegraph agency and sent this wire to the employment 


and wait? He dashed out to the nearest 
manager: “Don’t hire anybody until you've seen the 


redhead at the end of the line.” He got the job. 
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May 2 Suggest— ». . » By William Lyon Phelps 


Comments on New Literary Offerings ... with Notes on Those Who Wrote Them 
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' 1} 
temporary interest, but eternaily 1m 


portant. My readers w find plenty of 
war talk in the newspapers and over th 
radio: it may rest their battle-weary 
minds a little if they will 


occasional \ 
pay some attention to literature. 
* * * 

Our beloved and distinguished Amer 
ican novelist Zona Gale, whose death was 
such a loss to literature and such a grief 
to all who knew her, left in manuscript 
a short novel called Magna. Usually 
when a famous writer dies and his heirs 
publish something left among his papers, 
the result is disappointing, partly because 
it did not have his final revision, partly 
because he might not have published it 
at all. But T am firmly of the opinion 
that Magna is the finest novel Zona Gal 
has written since Miss Lulu Bett, which 
appeared nearly 20 years ago. 

The three American authors most suc 
cessiul with the sort novel (a form of 
art quite different from the short story) 
are Thornton Wilder, Robert Nathan, 
and Zona Gale. Well, Magna could 
easily have been extended into a 300 
page book; the author squeezed out of 
her manuscript everything sunerfluous 
and we have in this tiny volume th 


quintessence ol her mind and art. S 
was as conscientious as she was able: sh 
never released anything for the press un 
til it had passed her final scrutiny. In 
Magna we have a perplexing problem 
that deals with the subject of love and 
marnage. Which is better: wild pas 
sion that may burn out, or lasting, se 
cure, and rather tranquil affection? I 
remember reading 40 years ago a little 
poem, written by a woman, in the Cen 


tury Magazine that ran something like 


S | \\ RIT] the ( words, th re 1S 


this (and I am quoting from memory ec 


In the olden days 
lrthur loved his Oue en: 
Guinevere loved Arthur not, 


Lost in love for Lancelot. 


If, dear, one should think you 
Somewhat cold and high, 

This might be wise, to ponder well, 
In seeking 


Ss 


fire one might find hell. 

+ * * 

The most exciting novel (with a ter 

ic sting in the tail) that I have read 
during the past two months is Rogue 
Viale, by ¢ seotirey Household. Ord: 
narily I do not read exciting books with 
iny pleasure or interest in their literary 
style; I read them purely for excitement. 
But this novel has an admirable, even 
masterly, style. Yet the tremendous, 
hairbreadth, fearful adventures the hero 
endures are what, of course, appeal 
chiefly to me and will appeal to all. I 
have never read a book like this either 
in matter or in manner. Adventures 
crowd upon adventures, escapes acter -¢s 
capes, yet there 1s nothing cheap, noth- 
ing paltry. Golly, what a book! 

* * . 

In the field of humor, Great Britain’s 
chief contribution in these times is P. G. 
Wodehouse; and I am enormously grate 
ful to him because he is so downright 
funny. I think his gift is almost the 
rarest in the world; I mean the ability 
to write books where sidesplitting humor 
is an end and not a means. He is not 
writing satire, he is not writing parody, 
he is not ironical, he has no ulterior mo- 
tive, no hindthought. No, he is just try- 
ing to be funny, and how successful he 
is!) So many try to be funny and are 
not. Diversion is his aim. 

His latest book is Uncle Fred in the 
Springtime, and I wish it were ten times 
is long. For another astonishing thing 
about Mr. Wodehouse is this: every one 
of his novels would be intensely inter- 
esting even if it were not funny. And 
every one of them would be funny if it 
were not a story at all. What I mean 
to say (a favorite phrase of his char- 
acters) is that Uncle Fred in the Spring- 
time is a rattling good novel, with an 
extraordinarily ingenious and clever plot, 
with situation after situation that com- 
pels you to read the next page, and yet 
is so funny that you keep shaking with 
laughter. I think he has never written 


a better book. His three chief character 
in his complete works are Psmith, Jeev« 
and Uncle Fred—for Uncle Fred is now 
worthy to stand beside the other two. 

* * * 


Percival Christopher Wren, author « 
Beau Geste and its double sequel, Beau 
Sabreur and Beau Ideal, has just pub 
lished a novel which I think is his be 
since Beau Geste, which made his repu 
tation, and which has once more entered 
the field of the films in an entirely new 
version which is far better than the first 
one. This new book is Paper Prison 
and in one way it reminds me of The 
Ring and the Book, tor the story is 
told first by one brother, then by th 
other, lastly by the woman. Every pag 
is exciting except the first 30 pages of thi 
second part, and they may be skilfully 
skipped. This is a story filled with ad 
venturous excitement extremely well 
told; and is at the same time a study o 
human character. Mark and Luke are 
twins—that is, in their physical appear 
ance—but they represent two kinds of 
men as wide apart as the North and 
South poles in character and tempera 
ment. 

* * * 


At this moment I will interrupt this 
steady series of laudations by two notes 
in the minor key, for two writers that 
I did not believe could possibly disap 
point me have both done so, and I hope 
and expect for the first and the last time. 
I did not think Rex Stout could write 
anything that would not immediatel) 
and continuously hold my strained at 
tention; but in his latest story, Mountain 
Cat, I not only miss the presence of the 
incomparable Nero Wolfe and his mar 
vellous milk-drinking Mr. Goodwin, but 
I also miss the excitement that ought to 
be there. This is just another novel. 

The other writer whom I would have 
wagered my all upon is Patricia Went 
worth. Every beok of hers, and I have 
read them all, has held me glued to its 
pages; but her latest (fortunately not her 
last, for she is in excellent health), TA¢ 
Blind Side, is only fairly interesting 
And “fairly interesting” is not goo: 
enough, either for her or for Rex Stout 

On the cther hand, good old reliable 
Erle Stanley Gardner comes through in 
grand style with The Case of the Rolling 
Bones. Incidentally, he can disappoint 
his readers as easily as the two masters 
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just mentioned; but, fortunately for us, 


he (perhaps unconsciously) gives us 
warning so it is not necessary to buy the 
book. Whenever a story from Mr. Gard- 
ner has in its title “The Case of,” be 
it will grasp and grip 


But when 


sure to read it: 
and not let go tll the finis. 
it begins “The D. Aw 


For all his “Cases” have that 


then read some- 
thing else. 
the lawyer, Perry Ma 
Della 
Street, and a gangling detective; and the 
The Case 


of the Rolling Bones is absolutely up to 


marvellous pair 


son, and his infallible secretary, 


“D. A.’s” do not have them. 


standard; that is the highest praise. 
[ salute the queen of the tennis court 
Helen Wills 


mystery 


for her first appearance 
Death 


fce is a very good murder story, well 


as a writer. Serves an 


worth reading, ingerious, and cleverly 
told. It 1s y Miss Wills and 
Robert W. Murphy. TI enjoyed it thor 


written by 


oughly. 
\nother 
equal merit is Death Pays a Dividend, 
by the experienced John Rhode. My 
that 


murder story ol perhaps 


halfw ay 
Now, | 


worst guesser in the world, vet 


only objection to it 1s 


through I guessed the solution 


um. the 
I guessed this without trying, for I abso 
lutely refuse to try. I read murder baoks 
for diversion, to rest the mind, not to 
cercise it; and when I see, about two 
novel, a sheet of 


thirds through a 


printed paper stuck in, saying that now 
all the 


you can guess, etc., I take another book. 
* * * 


clues are before you, and see if 


I have spent a good deal of time in 


», ¢ 








this article on diversion, because heaven 


i, 1} 4 aa 
knows we all need it, but now I will rec 


ommend a fine book for Christmas pres 
entation or for any other purpose. 
is a large quarto called Abraham Linc 

A Biography in Pictures with Accom 
ext. Uh 


every page) are collected and the letter 


panying pictures (on about 
Agnes Rogers, and 
Amer! 


In the 


press 1s written by 
she deserves the thanks of every 
I hope she will get them 


form of an enormous sale of 


ican. 
her book. 


It is magnificent. Every child will find 


the pictures progressively interesting and 


informative, and every adult will find 


both pictures and text so interesting and 


illuminating that he will wish to tell all 
his friends to buy the book. 
* * - 
A firm of publishers specializing in 


beautifully printed books 


ol Books, Ltd. 


1S cal] d House 


n and read 


] 17 
an admirable specimen of its skill 


I have just see 
and 
| 


taste in a thin volume in large type by 


the late John Galsworthy, called Autho 
Nd Ci Itic. T he 


1S, aS might be CXp 


, 1 , 
style of this Drier essay 

] ] 
cted, immaculate, 1m 


peccable. In reading it, one feels that 
* 


one is in the very best intelle« 
And the 
fine, for Mr. 


tual society 


] 7 
| 
DOOK 


1S equally 
] 


temper ofl the 


, , 
Galsworthy was always 
] 


Everyone 


modest, always considerate. 
collecting his works will, of course, have 
to secure this; and all who enjoy The 
Forsyte Saga will enjoy reading it. 

One point I wish to make: Mr. Gals 


1 


worthy seems to think that the critic of 


books 1S trying to show the author how 


he ought to have done it or how he 
might have improved 
it; and Mr. 
thy iaturally 
that. 


a theorist telling a dirt 


Galswor 

resents 
It is exactly like 
farmer how he ought 


to work. But, from 
my own point of view, 
I do not think the 
critic has such a thing 
primarily in mind, 
The critic writes, not 
for the benefit of his 
particular author, but 
for the reading public. 
If he likes the book, 
he wishes to call the at- 
tention of readers to 
its merits. If he does 
not like it, and still 
The Dame of Sark 
affixes her seal to 
a document of 
state. She holds 
absolute sway on 
a feudal island 
of 500 subjects. 





13 
thinks it 1 ssary to review it (perhaps 
the poor d can't he himselt ) 
first condemns and then defends ( 
demnation. But once m this ( 
the reader, ( ( I vuthor 

* * > 
In the month of September, 1% I 
ing endured the “Su er 
Normandy until we were bot . 


ciently soaked and sufficiently frozen, we 
escaped to the Channel Islands, and th 
few miles made all the differe 
world. A calm, lovely air: 
ful landscape; more 
land; Manuel 
Vice-President 


\lonso pertectos [or 3 cents 
Marshall 


lor then, inste2d Of Say 


each. 


have been there, 


ing, “What America needs is a good 5 
cent cigar —which remark, to be re, 
was a miracle, for it acc d tl 
impossible: it made a Vice-P1 tim 
mortal he we uld then and ther have 
vid, “What an American d d 
»-cent 1mpor d ci ir \ h he i uy 
or 3 cents,” tor all this and hea 1, te 
were true ¢ tl Islan | oO ] \ S 


tember, 1903 

We did not go to any other of th 
Channel Islands, but last Winter I had 
the pleasure of meeting at dinner in New 


Haven, Connecticut, “the Dam ( 

Sark,” Sybil Hathaway. She married 
some years ago a Yale oraduate nam d 
Robert W. Hathaway, whose | seems 


When he Was QI iduate 1, 


h had no idea that he was to have a 


like a aream 


career aS fantasth 
of Zenda, and without 
al 


this dinner party I asked him to tell me 


all about it. 
Sark,” 


oe | | 
of the Channel 


His wite is “the Dame of 
Sark being one of the smallest 


| 


! 1 ‘ 
Islands: they hold their 


position toward the English crown ex- 
actly as it was held in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a fantastic tale. Well, I 
am delighted that Sybil Hathaway, th 
and, incidentally, 


Dame of Sark herself, 


one of the most charming women I 
know, has written this exciting and beau- 
tiful book, Maid of Sark and the lovely 
; : 
all by the great Turner. 
I promise readers of this book veritable 
delight. And some day | hope to see this 
] 


magic island 


illustrations are 


Uncle Fred in tl ) tin P. G. Wode 
I D D te f 
(se re H Lit I 

Gia \ et ( ber 

[ Per ( W re M 
(I Ens 6d Mf ) 
Rex S r& R j 

1 I We ‘ I I 1 
l f th Erle 
G W im M ‘ $2 De 
1 1 He W and R rt W lurt 
Cnvthnes D ys | 
Rhode Dod Mead | ’ 
A Biograpl ’ tures with Accompas Text 
Agnes Rogers. Little, Browr ; lut ind 
Crit John Galsworthy House f Book (New 
York).—Maid of Sark. Sybil Hathaway. Apple- 


ton-Century $2 


















Castles of Crippledom 
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° One 5 the Neu h; Ime at Ishe U1lLte, N. cS 
(right), for youngsters like these (below). 
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Ai CASTLE BUILDING is not a Rotary Club classification. But 


the 94 members of the Rotary Club of Asheville, North Carolina, could 





claim it. They built an air castle—and now they are making it real 
Here is their story: For about 12 years the Club has sponsored Satur 
day-morning clinics for crippled children. The Junior League has main 
tained the transportation end of this important service which has ex 


} 


panded to cover 17 North Carolina counties. One day at a Rotary Club 





meeting about six years ago, someone saw through the blue haze of cigar 
smoke a vision of a building that would be a permanent home for thes: 
clinics and a rest stop for the child between the time of his operation and 

his return to his own family. All the 





members saw it—and could not dismiss 
it until they made something tangible ot 
it. This they have recently done by the 
purchase of a huge residence which was 
built some years ago at a cost of $100,000. 
Every member contributed. So did 
many liberal donors outside the Club. 
So stands the castle, around it a 
wooded sweep of 33 acres. In it are 
operating rooms, wards, sleeping porches, R: 
baths, game rooms, and nurses’ quarters 


—room for 35 patients. 











Go there today and you'll find 17 

young folks from toddlers to 20-year A 

olds, who will agree that if you have to his 

lie in bed for six days or six months, he 

J cru 

there’s no place like this Home for do ne 

= trar 

What Asheville Rotarians are doing is pa 

Of Rotary beginnings ts the Sunshine School (below) in San Francisco, Calif. typical of the Crippled Children Work me 
viii tia of Rotarians in scores of other cities, C 
as small as well as large—and in many coun ans 
tries. The 27 Rotarians of Cuyahoga ahi 

Falls, Ohio, for instance, finance and shes 
sponsor a Sunshine Class for crippled side 
children in a local school which gives pa 

them expert attention and real hope. ha 

San Francisco, California, offers an beet 
other case study. There, in 1924, the | 

Rotary Club started the Sunshine School, ian 
an institution for all children who, be as 
cause of physical handicaps, were unable ever 

to attend school regularly. In just two mas 

years it was adopted as a unit of the San that 

Francisco public schools. In it the Club me 
maintains a section for spastic children. I al 

“We must keep on keeping on!” said peo; 


a great worker for the crippled child. 
That is what hundreds of Rotary Clubs 





are trying to do—and are doing. 
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“I’ve discovered dancing isn’t the only basis of friendship between men and women.” 


Confession of a Crutch Toter 


By Lea Gray 


CRUTCH TOTER, yes; a “poor 
thing,” emphatically no! I’ve been using 
crutches for 24 of my 29 years, but I 
don’t feel sorry for myself. On the con- 
trary, | now look upon my crutches as 
an asset rather than as a liability. Let 
me tell why. 

Crutches help. Traffic policemen, ele- 
vator operators, and bus drivers aren't 
always considerate of persons without 
them. They go out of their way to be con- 
siderate of me. In fact, my life has be- 
come richer and more exciting because 
I have had to rely upon more than my 
feet to get me around. 

Of course, I didn’t always feel that 
way about it. Not, for example, when 
as a youngster of 10 I wanted to do 
everything my playmates did—even to 
masquerading on Halloween. But at 
that time it was forcibly impressed upon 
me that I was different—that, perhaps, 
I always would be different from other 
people. 

My younger brothers, each dressed as 
Topsy, and I, garbed as an old woman, 
were walking down the street, shouting, 


Her life is exciting and meaningtul in spite of 


unwanted sympathy and advice she must bear. 


“Nuts! Nuts!” when a group of boys 
stopped us. 

“Gimme the crutches,” a 14-year-old 
boy ordered me, stepping forward. 

“You have your nerve,” I retorted. “I 
won't give them to you. I need ’em.” 

“Aw, gwan,” he barked. “You don’t 
need ‘em any more than I do.” 

Then without further argument, he 
knocked me down. Insulted, I began to 
cry, and my brothers prepared to pitch 
into my assailant. But the boy, horri- 
fied when he discovered that I really 
did need the crutches, was quick to make 
amends. 

“Please don’t cry,” he begged me. “I 
didn’t mean to. I didn’t know you 
needed ‘em. Don't tell your mother. 
I’m sorry—honest I am.” And_ he 
pressed a chocolate bar into my hand, in- 
sisting that I take it. 

Not much hurt, but still indignant, I 
tearfully went home. But when I began 
to think the matter over, I decided my 
masquerade was a success. I had fared 


better than mv brothers, for I was th« 


one who got the candy! 


And my crutches always have stood by 


me. Shortly before I was graduated trom 
the eighth grade, I was able to portray 


the principal role in the class play bk 
cause the heroine sat down most of th 


time. In high school I won a special 


award—given for outstanding serv:ce to 
the school. And at commencement time, 
when I played Rachmaninoft’s Prelude in 
C-Sharp Minor, my crutches won the au 
dience for me—perhaps more than my 
actual playing. 
James and John—self-respecting 
crutches always have names—made my 
way easier in college, too. They helped 
to win elections for me, made friends 
of professors, got rides for me when 
others had to walk. When I was named 
class valedictorian, they modestly took 
no credit, but upheld me on the stage. 


Perhaps they more than the speech d 


served the applause so generou ly given. 


Nor did my crutches go back on me 











} 


when | tarted work on an advanced 
degree in another university Though I 
I da tuition scholarship, I knew I would 
have to work hard to make my expenses, 


for | was determined not to take more 


\ 


from my _ parents, who already had 
helped mx so much. Each time my bank 
count took a tail spin the three of us 


trotted to the university employment otf 
fice. IT had an advantage—three of us to 
do the work and only one to take the 
pay. Now and then James and John got 
in the way, but usually we managed to 
get assignments of typing, paper grad 


ing, and proofreading 


a STILL remember the unusual compli 


' 
ment I received at my second college 
commencement. A friend of mine knew 

1 distinguished writer who was present 


to receive an honorary degree when | 


cot my master of arts degree. My friend 
isked the visitor if she had noticed me 
in the procession 

‘Why, ves, I did,” came the reply, 
‘but I simply thought she had sprained 
in ankle and that it didn’t get well in 
time for her to discard her crutches for 
commencement. She had such an un 
crippled look!” 

An “uncrippled look”! Those words 
have cheered me many times, for I must 
confess that I've encountered not only 
the gracious and helpful, but also the 
curious and inconsiderate. Strangers 
as well as friends—will ask questions 
and tell one what to do. Everyone, it 
seems, has advice for lame people. 

\ pretty litthe manicurist in a beauty 
parlor once asked what was “wrong” 
with me. I explained that when I was 
a small child, I had had a siege of infan 
tile paralysis. 

“Oh, isn’t that too bad,” she ejaculated. 
“And you so nice looking and all.” 

I couldn’t help asking, “Would it help 
matters if T were funny looking?” 

Strangers’ questions were hard on me 
when I was small, but I realize now that 
they were a necessary part of my train 
ing. They made me just “hard-boiled” 
enough to get by in a world that’s some 
what rough on those who allow them 
selves to remain sensitive. It would be 
impossible for me to count the times I 
have been stopped on the streets by utter 
strangers, usually well intentioned. 

Then there was the time I met a 
friendly “drunk” in the bus station one 
night when I was returning to college 
after a week-end at home. I knew very 
little about dealing with inebriates and, 
at first, answered his questions patiently 
enough. 

What was the “matter” with me? In 
fantile paralysis 














Crippled children have long been a 
facet of Rotary Club activity. In 
Frankfort, Ind., “Tiny Tim” gathers 
members’ coins at Club meetings. In 
four years he’s collected over $630. 


And where was I going? To college. 

But when he asked, “Need some 
money, girlie?” I came to violently, wav- 
ing my wounded pride like a military 
banne r. 

“No, I don’t,” I snapped, squelching 
him completely. 

“No offense! No offense!” he mut- 
tered and went off mumbling. 

Usually people want to give advice. 
People used to stop my mother to tell 
about a wonderful spring, a marvellous 
liniment, or a doctor who could perform 
miracles. By the time I reached the age 
when people spoke to me directly on the 
delicate subject, I had learned to listen 
politely to them because they had good 
intentions. But I knew I-had to stick to 
my own doctor to get anywhere. 

This exposure to strangers helped me 
to adapt myself to my work. It also 
helped me to recognize the difference be- 
tween myself and the rest of the world 

the visible difference I always would 
have to face. IT might have made it a 
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personal tragedy; instead I chose to a 
cept it as an important influence in 1 


life and then to ignore it as much 
possible. 

Don't think that I’m just a Pollyanna 
Not at all. There are those who main 
tain that some persons can disregar 
their handicaps and that others can’t 
Sut I believe that to a certain extent w 
can modify our temperaments and con 
trol our dispositions. What I have don 
is what anyone else similarly situate: 
also can learn to do. 

There was a time when I hoped t 
walk away from the hospital without 
crutches. As a child, I fully expected 
each operation to be an absolute success. 
In my teens I read all I could find about 
infantile paralysis, asking endless ques 
tions of doctors and nurses. And finally 
I realized that I always would need 
James and John, that I never could allow 
myself to become overtired, and that 
some avenues of life always would be 
closed to me. 

Once when a new brace made walking 
difficult, I despairingly remarked to the 
nurse, “When I enter a classroom, it 
seems to take me ages to get to my seat. 
I feel as if everyone is staring straight 
at me.” 

‘Everybody feels that way,” she 
laughed, “especially women. You don’t 
mind that, do you?” 

And now for a word or so about the 
“man question.” In college, boys treated 
me as a little sister, and, of course, no 
one holds a little sister’s hand or tells her 
what pretty eyes she has. I helped boys 
with their lessons, heard about their “girl 
troubles,” but I had only one date my- 
self. I told myself that I must learn to 
love a life of “single blessedness.” 


Bor since those days I’ve discovered 
that I’m not unattractive to men and that 
dancing isn’t the only basis of friendship 
between men and women. Whether I 
marry or not, I no longer feel that James 
and John have built an impassable bar- 
rier between me and the world of men. 
If I do marry, I feel that years of adjust- 
ment and self-discipline will make me a 
more companionable wife. If I don’t 
marry, I know that the many interests | 
have cultivated will make my life fuller 
and happier. Friends, travel, and my 
work—for I am self-supporting—make 
each day worth while. 

Consequently, though I’m a crutch 
toter, I have no complaints. My handi- 
cap has its compensations. I need not 
play on anyone’s sympathy. In more 
ways than I am able to list here the 
world has made up the difference to me, 
and I am content 
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Jenkins ‘Gives Back’ 


By John T. Bartlett 


Rotary Club of Boulder, Colorado 
ss 


TRADE with the men who trade 
with me.” That's what Will Jenkins, 
54, local hardware merchant, told me. 
He wasn’t explaining the philosophy of 
reciprocity in business; he was defining 
his own policy Then he interpreted his 
code—the code of Main Street. 

“Once I have sold merchandise to one 
of my fellow citizens, I haven’t finished 
the deal,” he said. “Out of my receipts 
and profits I try to ‘give back’ what you 
might call patronage dividends.” 

And this policy works. Last year Will 
Jenkins did $55,000 worth of business, 
paid himself a salary of $40 a week, and 
made a 4 percent profit on net sales. 
He had reason to be delighted, for dur 
ing the depression his losses amounted to 
$9. 800. 

His patronage dividends—contribu 
tions to church and community enter 
prises—totalled $546. There were dona 
tions to other churches as well as the 
$115 he gave his own church. He gave 
$35 to the community chest, $25 to the 
Chamber of Commerce, $15 to the Boy 
Scouts, and $38.50 in merchandise gifts. 
He also “chipped in” to help the school 
band make a trip and to help finance 
an operation for a crippled boy. 

When Will Jenkins “gives back,” he 
gives himself as well as his money. | 
learned that when I spent most of what 
was for him a typical day in his store. 

George Rines, “shine” boy at Hall’s 
barber shop, asked Jenkins to buy a 
ticket to the Colored Baptist Church’s 
harvest dinner. He did, and so helped 
“tynance” a new roof. 

Jim Spartlan, fishing enthusiast, came 
in to ask what could be done to improve 
fishing in Blue River. Jenkins said he’d 
write the State commissioner, and did. 

Josh Hayden, a farmer, said he could 
get a loan at the bank if Jenkins would 
go over and put in a word for him. The 
hardware merchant did, and Josh got 
the loan. 

When this typical day was over, Jen 
kins had given four hours to local causes, 
made donations of $16.50 to two funds. 
extended credit to three customers for 
sympathy reasons, and attended the Ro 
tary luncheon. That evening he planned 
to attend a highway-committee meeting 

“He averages at least three evenings 
out a week,” commented Mrs. Jenkins 
when I once asked her if her husband 











was as busy after business hours as dur 
ing them. 

“That’s about right,” he agreed. “The 
church trustees meet once a month; Ro 
tary Directors, once a month; Chamber of 
Commerce board, twice a month; Com 
munity Chest, on call, at least ten times 
a year. Then there are school-board 
meetings and special calls on the high 
way and convention committees. Now 
and then there is a dinner, a game, or a 
debate. I enjoy all these things, but they 
do take time away from the family.” 

Will Jenkins “gives back” by support 
ing civic projects which will make a hap 
pier and more prosperous community. 
When juvenile delinquency became a 
disturbing problem, he served on a com 
mittee which planned and instituted a 
recreational program. When the school 
needed a new building, he spoke in favor 
of the bond issue despite strong opposition. 

He heips his customers and they help 
him. The people who come to Jenkins’ 
store do so because they want to; they 
have confidence in the owner. They 
know that the merchandise is sold at a 
tair price and that an honest effort ts 
made to serve them well. They also 
know that they can go elsewhere. Will 
Jenkins knows that, too, and every day 
he devotes his intelligence and energy to 
the improvement of his business and to 
the payment of patronage dividends. 

Will Jenkins doesn’t need to talk 
much about his business code—this dy- 
namic philosophy of reciprocity. He 
doesn’t need to talk, for his actions speak 
for themselves. Typical of hundreds of 
independent retailers on hundreds of 
Main Streets, he goes about his business 
without complaining of the obstacles he 
faces or the unfair criticism he receives. 

Like other small businessmen, he has 
had to adjust himself to new burdens 


“Jenkins ‘gives back’ by supporting civic proy- 
ects which will make a happier community ' 


imposed as a result of economic condi 
tions. He could get along with a skel 
eton force, working clerks 
and paying them minimum wages, bu 
he teels an obligation to taithtul em 
ployees. That's why he kept one man 
more than he needed during hard times 

Were Will Jenkins primarily preoc 
I] ly 


\ ’ 
snod 


cupied with profits, he could sé 
goods. He could refuse to grant credit 
or make donations. He could move into 
a ramshackle building in an out-of-the 
way location where he would have to 
pay less rent. But he believes he owes 
it to his customers and community to 
maintain high standards and to make 1 
easy tor everyone to trade with him. 
Blunt critics of modern busines: have 
condemned the small-town merchant. 
Few of them have been constructive, and 
few have made any sincere eflort to show 


the inde pr ndent retailer how he can solve 


some of his problems While Will Jen 
kins and men like him do not object to 
criticism, they sometimes feel that mucl 
of it is untair and ill founded. 

In this era ot changing economics it 
is natural that some men and groups 
should undertake experiments in busi 
ness. The consumer coéperative, tor ex 
ample, is being introduced as a new 
means of retailing goods. Personally 1 
question whether it 1s well adapted t 
present needs. While, like other bus: 
less, it is motivated by profit incentives, 
I can't see how it can begin to declare 
the same patronage dividends that th 
independent merchant does as a matter 
of course daily. Perhaps that judgment 
applies also to other modern methods of 
retailing. 

“T trade with the men who trade with 
me,” says Will Jenkins. That's the prin 
ciple of reciprocity in a nutshell. And 
as long as every Main Street has men 
like Will Jenkins to “give back” pat 
ronage dividends, there is hope for small 


business, big business, and all business 
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TAMP COLLECT‘ 


vO bevond the A B C’s 1n the pri 
of philately soon discover that theirs 1s 
» hobby with many «intriguing by 





they become lively educators It is b 
' , , 
cause the personalities and scenes de 
| cted on them suggest colortul ind 
| ' | , ; 
dramatic achievements that he makes 


novel panels to focus attention upon the 





liberal education one may get in study 


rye stamps 

That's why amassing quantities of 
stamps—rare or otherwise doesn't ap 
peal to Biresak. For the same reason he 
doesn't enjoy arguing eruditely about po 
sitions, roulettes, perforations, water 
marks, printing errors, paper, gum, 
color, cancellations, or other technicali 


ties. Instead he finds in stamps a highly 











Theodore Bircsak at 
his hobby ... He ts 
a philatelist who ar- 
ranges his stamps 
on panels, each of 
which tells a story. 
Above is his sheet 
of stamps honoring 
Wagner. Panel be- 
low shows writers 
depicted on stamps. 
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satistactory means not only of facilitat 
ing communication, but also of focussing 
attention upon distinguished men and 
their notable works. 

Consider, tor example, his panel hon 
oring men responsible for technical prog 
ress. It was a stamp depicting the ver 


, } 


satile l eonardo ada Vinci which sug 





gested the idea to Bircsak. And _ he 
found other Italians whose achievements 
were recognized in their nation’s stamps. 
Among them were Luigi Galvani, who 
discovered a way to measure electricity; 
Allesandro Volta,also known for his work 
in electricity; and Antonio Pacinotti, in 
ventor of the continuous-current dynamo. 
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Germany's commemoratives in this 
particular field include portraits of Count 
Ferdinand von Zeppelin, dirigib'e  in- 
ventor; Otto von Guericke, inventor otf 
the air pump; Otto Lilienthal, maker of 
the first glider; Gottlieb Daimler, in- 
ventor of the petroleum engine; and 
Karl Benz, inventor of the spark plug. 
Yugoslavian-born Nikola Tesla also 1s on 
this panel. 

One of Bircsak’s panels deals with sci- 
ence in its relation to philosophy and 
literature. Here one finds a Swiss stamp 
bearing the portrait of an old man in a 
skull cap, and a blazing red cross above 
a wounded soldier in the background. 
He is Jean Henry Dunant, founder of the 
Red Cross Society. One of his neigh- 
bors in the panel is Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, founder of the first kinder- 
garten. In another corner is a stamp is- 
sued by Poland in 1923 bearing the name 
of Copernicus, illustrious astronomer. 
Pasteur is there, as is Darwin. 

When a number of countries issued 
stamps commemorating the sesquicen- 
tennial of the United States Constitution, 
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®Stamps intrigue more collec- 
tors than any other thing. This 
article —the month’s Hobby- 
horse Hitching Post—delves into 


an unusual phase of philately. 


Bircsak immediately set to work making 
a panel on this subject. About an at- 
tractive sketch of Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia he grouped stamps of Nica- 
ragua, Dominican Republic, Brazil, Gua- 
temala, Poland. 


In planning his panels on great com- 


Ecuador, France, and 
posers, Bircsak decided that it would be 
interesting to include not only the dates 
of each man’s birth and death, but also 
a few strains from the compositions for 
which they were most noted. Thus, in 
the frame for the Strauss stamp he used 
afew bars of The Beautiful Blue Danube 
Waltz. Part 


tooned the Beethoven stamp, and part of 


of the Minuet in G fes- 


Liebestraum, the Liszt stamp. 
For a frame dealing with the opera, 


Bircsak found a bonanza in Richard 





Like these panels on music, others on 
architecture, art, philosophy, science, and 
literature call attention to the historic 
significance of the men or scenes de 
picted. Turkey's issue on famous women 
is used to call attention to the fact that 
women as well as men are making great 
Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt about it so 
Madame Addams, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Bertha von Sutt 
Deledda, Selma Lagerlot, 


and Sigrid Undset 


contributions to human progress. 


tar as Curie, Jane 


ner, Gracia 
those in this series 
are concerned. 

Countless opportunities await the ama- 
teur collector in this form of specializa 
tion, according to Bircsak, who says, 
“What 


upon the 


a wonderful story could be built 
history of transportation. It 
could be just as thrilling as a moving pic 
ture to stamp enthusiasts. There are 


dozens of subjects—explorers, children 
of royalty, famous generals and military 
leaders, ships, bridges, mountains, patri 
ots, birds, and animals.” 


The rise of the commemorative stamp 
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Eight nations issued the stamps on this Bircsak panel, but all commemorate the 
150th anniversary of the United States Constitution, which was adopted in 1787. 


Wagner, to whom he devoted an entire 
panel. In the center he placed a sil 
houette of the composer with his signa 
ture beneath and also the dates of his 
birth and death. Stamps commemorat- 
ing the Wagnerian operas were arranged 
in the order in which they were written: 
The Dutchman, Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, Die 
Meistersinger, Parsifal. Discovering that 
Austria had issued. six stamps in tribute 
to The Ring of the Nibelungen, he de- 
voted part of the frame to this series. 


Flying 


has paved the way for “around th world 
tours’ —collections devoted to parks and 
historic spots. Stamp pictures are not 
restricted to famous buildings, statues, 
and memorials, but include some of the 


world’s finest scenery in mountains, 


lakes, glaciers, and waterfalls. There are 


opportunities for historical cavalcades, 
for example, on the World War, or the 
life and voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus. Religion is a field favored by some 
specialists, several of whom confine their 


collections to the gods and goddesses of 


Rome and Greece, while others preter 


stamps depicting 


East. Some 


and Biblical scenes. 


} 


religions of the Far 
collections deal with saints 
Biresak is not the only person to stroll 
down a by-path in 
that 


| 
stamp collecting. 
deserve More 


Margaret N. 


Convinced women 


recognition on stamps, 
McCluer, originator of the Mother’s Day 
stamp idea, devotes her collection to the 
history of women in America—theit 
pioneer days, their triumph in victories 
won on the battlefield, their encourage 
ment of men in times of crises. She has 
collected not only commemoratives of ac 
tual Queen Isa 
bella of Pocahontas, Martha 
Washington, Molly Pitcher, and Susan 


B. Anthony—but 


women—among them 


Spain, 
which 


also those in 


woman has appeared in an allegorical 
sense, such as the Goddess of Justice and 
The Mother ot the World. 

Somewhat similar in purpose was the 
stamp map of the Rotary world prepared 
by Hugh M. Hart, of the Club 


of New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, sev 


Rotary 


eral years ago. From the first Rotary 


Club in each of the nations in which Ro 
tary was established when the map was 
Hart 


and appropriate INSCrIptions in the na 


made, Rotarian obtained stamps 


tive language. These he arranged 
around the border of the map ol the Ro 
tary world, connecting each stamp and 
the spot on the map from which it came 
with a ribbon. <A set of stamps over 
printed with the wheel of Rotary Inter 
1931 at 


commemoration ol 


national, issued in Vienna, 


\ustria, in Rotary’s 
Convention, is also included on the map 
their face 

the 100 


Thes« stamps sold at double 


value, the Government using 


percent profit to entertain Convention 
delegates. Collectors good-humoredly 


called the 
part of the 


stamps “afternoon teas” sinc 


entertainment they bought 


consisted of teas for the Rotary ladies. 


Many Rota) 


ting. Listed below are a feu 


ims know the pleasures of 


stamp colle 


/ 
of them who follow philately actively as 
a hobby—and wish to exchange. 

Warren | Herte teir wishe t t hange Ur 
5, apc ater (ov lems ay ig 


Bob ¢ k wish vel 

mf F 59 
Gilm St I Z © ( 

Homer B. M ‘ r l 
State ( British ( f 7 
First St x e, I U.S.A 

De D.H n ik eceive 
Rotar pl ‘ wou » 
pea O e, O U.S.A 

Fred | tals n if f 
from a ¢ 842 Milwaukee Rd., Be X 
U.S.A 

Krishr Kinkar Da wishes to trade Indian, Cey 
ese, United Kingdom, and Australian issue r pictori 
stamps), 43 Beniatola St Hatkhola, Calcutta, India 

W A. Chadwick (interested in exchanging ps 


with Rotarians in all parts of the world), 3446 Ames 
bury Rd., Hollywood, Calif., U.S.A 


—THe HopsyHorst GRooM 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


Wi ITH ASTRIDE. 


I t tG 

| ( | 
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Rio Reservations. 

R | 
, 
| 

‘Home-Town Boy.’ 


vith his name upon it, is considered 

Stat ber of the Rotary Club, does not 

M t I to stand when visitors are introduced, and 
n to help prepare programs. Thus, 

om his own Club, he continues 

as a Rotarian When he returns 

) n Club, the Sarasota Club sends his 

nt a letter and a certificate proclaiming 

ted son. Last ir in the United 

Canada 50 Club Presidents read these 





Author. Amon th “ 
tl nd} lists a ' 
\ rR can { 
“ra i—*R an W 
t S } 1a j 
hi rp Kan 1 i 

tt \ CaN se 
Mac 1, 193 > | 
tar < \ I 
Tue Rorartan tor Februar 

Adopted Sons. It won 
fore Wint boreal blast 
Florida’s balmy beact I 
ta Clubs of Florida \ 
it brin tl ’ | 1 I 
‘Adopted ns tl Rot 
calls th Winter visitors 
club within its own tra “ 
them Att a visiting Rot 
try rectin f th S 

: ) 
if tT t 








Bouquet. It’s the unant ted pat on the 
Rot ( that thrill Thu Wot n of Littl 
\ t a cen 
( . i up thei | ( f h 
1 u tl ced i 
; 1a , nota R lan a 
‘> in 1 is em ) | 1 \ it 
1 t t t ust a rt etch 
t nation { the il ¢ 
ndo nt of th ( 
It ay ired when t Lit 
R ( was brating its 25th anni 1 


Latvian Echo. Latvia is his home, and 


t Prerer P. Mirx«scu has lived in Tientsin 
China, for many years, he can’t forget the land 
birth He wishes to trace his count: 
1 n lands” and thinks they may b 
int ted in eing a copy of his Homela 
I Dezimtenes Atskanas) in the Latvian 
, recently issued by the Latvian Asso 
n for North China His address is 48 


W lrow Wilson St., Tientsin, North China 


Article. The fourth issue of The N. Z 
nomist and Taxpayer has come’to hand with 


iments of Rorarian Henry VALper, 


Hamilton, New Zealand. To its pages this 
t District Governor contributes an articl 
Partnership Explained, which, he says, 
Before lea is in attempt to bring present-day business 
tarted hi methods into line with Rotary principles.” A 
i Rotarian yin, RorartaN VaLpeER ts also chairman 
act he Employee-Partnership Institute in Ham 
nity picnic ton, and is the author of many publications 
to be awarded concerning industrial relationship 
t percent ot 
Red Cross Call. In support of the annual 
Roll Call of the American Red Cross which will 
top-flight au be held in November, Rotary’s President, Wat 
ver of men to x D. Heap, has made the following. state- 
int and nt: “Time, the barometer of accomplishment, 
AcceN Wuire, shows the need for broadening and deepening of 
To his the manv Red Cross services. Because of the 
ntly added on lly democratic structure of the American 
Red Cross, the people of America can participate, 
iews on R through membership, in the organization's con 
n’ Like It in tinuing crusade against needless accidents, pri 
9 vation, and distress. Through membership we 
are given opportunity to extend a helping hand 
iow b t those less fortunate than ourselves. Lhe 
id thousands to countr the world—cannot do without the Red 
influx the R Cross, and I urge Rotarians everywhere to join 
forward, for during the annual Roll Call, November 11-30." 
iting Rotarian PresipeNtT Heap prepared the statement for use 
ib of Sarasota in the house organ of the American Red Cross. 
it ) it i 
exclusively for Justice. WittiamM OrviLLe Douctas, young- 
in has attended est Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
Rotary Club, | States, accepted honorary membership in the Ro- 


\ ted Sons t Club of Walla Walla, Wash., during a re- 
t visit to the scene of his undergraduate 
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tudy. He received his B.A. degree from W 
man College there in 1920. The photo ab 
taken at the Rotary Club Juncheon during whi 
the honorary membership was conterred, sl] 
Justice Douctas (seated), PresipeNT Jack | 


WriGcut (rear), Past PRESIDENT JoHN M. Ci 


Memory Book. What her scrapbook is t 


the high-school girl, what his snapshot albu 
to the fond father, Rotary’s annual Conve 
Proceedings B is to the Convention 
Rotarian . . . a reminder of some of life’s Ini 
moments. Throughout the Rotar Id, R 





tarians and their families are pouring over t 


pages of text and photos which com 

the Cleveland Proceedings Book If vou we 
like to join them in this inspirational pur 

ou may obtain a copy for your own librar 

the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The price is $2 


(postpaid). 


Who’s Who? No one will blame citizens 


of Edinburg, Tex., if they ask that question 
about the officers of the Rotary Club and of tl 
Chamber of Commerce this year. Here’s wh 


J. D. Courtney its President « 


and secretal 

the Chamber. A 
M. TARBUTTON 
1S preside nt ot 
the Chamber of 
Commerce and 
Secretar of th 
Rotary Club 
Furthermore, six 


w ; 2 eg a M.” members of tl 


Board and nin 





1 


Chairmen of major Committees of the Club are 
members of the Chamber; and four members ot 
the Chamber's board and most of the Chamber’ 
committee chairmen are Rotarians. Sometimes, 
they say, a Rotary Club meeting terminates as a 
meeting of the Chamber, and vice versa. At an 
rate, says a spokesman for the two groups, “‘it 
shows that the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce can join hands in a mutuality of in 
terest for the development of the community 


Case in Point. Rotary’s best contributions 
to the world of which it is a part, runs current 
Rotary thought, are the achievements of indi 
vidual Rotarians. The movement lays stress on 
this kind of service, and the approach works 
Here is a case in point: The Chamber of Com 


merce of the United States is currently complet 


t the Rotary Club 
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ing organization of a score of committees with 


versonnel 300 businessmen “to guide 


for the con 


of about 


nt activities and to prepare 


sideration of emergency problems which might 


sult from war conditions.” Among _ thes 
leaders in their fields from all sections of th 


and the 


They 


rving, 


Rotarians. 
they 


Tnited States are 36 


mmiuttees on which are st are as 


] 


follows: 

Agriculture—Donacpv Comer, Bir 
Guy GuUNDAKER, a Past President of Rotar 
ternational, Ph ladely hia, Pa.: R W. Mac 
Wichita, Kans.; E. H. Sexaver, Brookings, S 
Dak.; HARPER (honorary Rotarian), 
chester, ( tion and Cit Development 

I. N. Tate, St. Paul, Minn. Domestic Distribu 
tion—-THOMAS DoNALDsSOoN, Wilmington, Del.; A 
R. Erskinet, Memphis, Tenn.; Crem D. Joun 
ston, Roanoke, Va.; C. A. McKay, Tampa, Fla.; 
Hunter C. PuHeran, Norfolk, Va.; ArtHurR J 
WaLkerR, Minneapolis, Minn. Education . 
Denver, Colo.; Harper SIBLEY 


mingham, J 


SIBLEY 


onstruc 





Warp BANNISTER, 
(honorary Rotarian), Rochester, N ‘ederal 
Finance Frep H. Cravusen, Horicon, Wis ij 
e Department—Ropsert \ FLEMING, Wash 
t D. C.; R. E. Harpine, Fort Worth, Tex 
el Commer J. W. Evans (honorary Ro 
irian). Houston, Tex.; J. G. Geppes, Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. H. Jasspon, Memphis, Tenn Insur 
nce—Let ] DouGHERTY, Davenport, lowa 
Juttan Price, Greensboro, N. C.; Joun L. Train 
Utica, N. ¥ National Defense—L. Warp Ban 
NISTER. Denver, Colo. Natural-Resources Produc 
t James F. Owens’ (honorary Rotarian), 
Oklah City, Okla.; L. Warp Bannister, Det 
ve ( Paut G. Biazer, Ashland, Ky H. S 
Morse, Indianapolis, Ind.; Tuomas J. Strick 
LER, Kansas City, Mo.:; OvLiver S. WARDEN, Great 
Falls. Mont Public Housing —Cuarces F. Lewis, 
Pittsburgh, Pa Regulation of Competition D. ¢ 
Everest, Wausau, Wis.; W. W. Grant, Denver, 
( s Security Dr. WALTER I SIERRING 
(honorary Rotarian), Des Moines, lowa; Frep H 
CLAUSEN, Horicon, Wis State and i] Taxa 
t id Expenditures—Junius P. FisHpurn, 
Roanoke, Va.: Ratreu B. Mayo, Denver, Colt 
Transportation and Communication—-ArRTHUR M 
Hitt, Charleston, W. Va.; E. Grorce BuTLER 
Savannah, Ga.; H. E. Strincer, Washington, D 
( foint Canada-U nite States Relations (Amer 
1 Section HarPER Sispitey (honorary Ro 
tarian), Rochester, N. \ 
Error of Omission. In an item labelled 


Rio-Week Planners which appeared in this de 


partment last month and which described the 


recent meeting of the Convention Committee, 
Past Vice-Presip—eNT C. REEVE VANNEMAN was 
ferred to as “Chairman.” This should have 


the Convention Transporta 


ROTARIAN 


ad “Chairman of 
tion Committee VANNEMAN IS a 


member of the Convention Committee, of which 


RoTARIAN FERNANDO CarBajAL, of Lima, Peru, 


is Chairman 


The Rotary Club of Kar 
has been announced as_ the 
the Henry Rosanoff Cup, a 
beautiful silver trophy presented annually to the 
Club in the Continental European, North Afri 
Mediterranean Region having 
highest attendance per 

The 
average Was 
percent. Next-best record 
was that of the Rotary 
Club of Schafthausen, 


Trophy Winner. 
lovac, Yugoslavia, 


1938-39 winner of 


can, and Eastern 


the 


Photo: Hans Meiner 


Karlovac 


95.12 


centage. 
Club's 


Switzerland, 89.02 percent. 
The Rotary Clubs of Vi 
borg, Denmark, and Win 
schoten, The Netherlands, 
were close behind with 
88.44 percent and &&.3 
percent, respectively. The 
trophy is a gift of Dr. 
HiNnry Rosanorr, an hon- 
orary member of the Ro 


tary Club of Vichy, France, 





and will rest permanently 


with the Club which wins it three times. 

First Score. To the Rotary Club of Norman, 
Okla., 1939 means its 20th-anniversary year. It 
reckons all the 
having been before or 


calendar as 
the Club’ 


current 
alter 


events on 
either 


birthday celebration, so outstanding was the o¢ 





casion. It honored charter 1 vers, Past Presi vertising for It was of das a 
dents, and their wi ind comy 1 dinner thanks f1 th t Azusa and G 
and dance 
Sam’s Harvest. Back in t \ 8 

Honors. 1 new sident Macalester Rorarian there a red a brief editorial utl-d 
College at St. Paul, Minn., is Rorartan CHARLES Sam's Flou G It « 
J. Turck He ust been cted a member tice of ROTARIAN SAm ( LIP t | M 
of the St. Paul Rotary Club. P1 uusly he had tain, Mich., of planting flower n wast 
held) membership in_ th Rotar Clubs of aloneside his drugstor To han 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Danville, Ky.; and Lexington, from RorariaN Cuptip saying that 
Ky., and is a Past District Governor He is a ceived newspap ippings reprinting t 
former president of Centre College at Dan rial from s¢ cities North, East, § 
ville. Past District GoverRNor Lester B West—and tha ha vunted t " 
WikorF, of Lexington, Mo., an official of Went play card in his store window Ae 1:3 
worth Military Academy there, has recently been morning t tt th t t 
promoted to the rank of colonel. ROTARIAN peared, | ts, his telephone 1 H 
Froyp S. Haypen, of Azusa, Calif., has recently daught ing from a city 3 
begun his 26th year as principal of Citrus Union to tell him she had seen tl t I thin 
High School and Junior College. To acknowl- she read it e tw th tl 
edge this quarter century of service, the Rotary conclud ui then 1 d the ch 
Club of Azusa presented a half-page tribute in What a telephone bill! 


the Azusa Herald 





TO A PEAK, MORE 
TAKING PLACE IN 


having it set up in display ad- 


RG NOVEMBER BRiNee Them ne ee 
INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


OTHER. OPEN FORUM DISCUSSIONS DQ MUCH 
TO HEIGHTEN INTEREST IN THESE ROTARY 


[He MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 










OF THE LECTURE PROGRAMS 
THIS MONTH THAN IN ANY 
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COMMUNITY GATHERINGS. 
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Few persons have courage enough to ap- 
pear as good as they really are. 


NOVEMBER 

the 11th month (it 
was the 9th in the Ro- 
man Era), has 30 days. 


J. C. and A. W. Hare 





Combining objects 
of fellowship and 
humane purposes 

much like Ro- 
tary today—the 
Order of Fools 
founded in No- 
vember, 1331, and 
existing for 200 
years, may be 
considered one of 
the first service 
clubs. A conclave 
held each year at 
Cleves lasted for 
one week and !aid 
plans for welfare 
work. The name 
of the organiza- 
tion, quite mis- 
leading, referred 
to the insignia 


worn by members. 






3—1910, Rotar becomes international with the founding 
of a Rotary Club in Winn , Man., ¢ ida 

5—1939 1 tu day meeting [Ae {ir nad Objects Com 
mille f k ry 1 / ee cdl if l i? 
this date in Chicago, lil 

9—1923, Unveiled in a R is a tablet commemorating 
the birth of Paul P. Ha | id Rota in that 
Wisconsin cit 

12—1 O8, Rotary Club No. 2 1 tablis] 
Calit., twice a Rotary Convention 
cit in 1915 and 1938 

16—1926, A Japanese translation of 


Rotary’s Code of Ethics painted on 
a silk 
Chicago Rotary Club as a 
the Tokyo Club 

1,000 Rotarians attend 


1 dinner honoring Rotar Presi- 


banner is presented to the 


24—1922, Over 





dent, Raymond M. Havens, given 
by the Pittsburgh, Pa., Club. Balloons tied to forks give a 
I | decorative touch 
—This month the first Rotary Club il nati ha 
birthda Buen \ \ ntina (1919) St John 
vfoundland (1921 ( ni n 1) irk , 
\ lam, 1 Nethe ¢ l : \ ion, Paragu 


Manchuria (192% 


Dairen, 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (October 6, 1939), 5,001: 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 209,050. 
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The Boy Scouts of Mazatlan, Mex- ’ 
ico, organized by the Rotary Club of 
that city, enjoy a week of camping 
on an island, while hosts to a troop 
from Guadalajara. There are now 50 
boys in the troop, wl selected by a 
committee named by the Rotarians. 








of poor people to live in huts on public grout 
on the outskirts of the community. It wa 
undesirable situation and the Rotary Club 
¥ : ;" Wagga Wagga induced the municipal coun 
7 to purchase land for the erection of cotta 
PR A a Members of the Club provided legal and sury 
a : mm, ‘ 4 — ing services gratis. Other service clubs w 
: f ce / ‘ : j then invited to codperate and about £500 w 
raised Then the State government was aj 
proached and induced to loan money for th 
purchase of building materials. This aid, t 
ther with the funds raised by the clubs, mad 
possible the building of 50 cottages now 


ed by the former residents of the huts. 


Union of South Africa 0 


Rotary Around the World 











Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement Ball Aids Boys’ Clubs | 

DurBpaNn—The Boys’ Clubs of Durban an 

‘ = ; Natal profited from the annual ball sponsore« 

The Philippine s n pledged, some £400 by Bulawayo jecently by the Rotary Club of Durban : 
Rot themselves. q 

Visitors Re GIsle 1 
M I tor to the Mar Rot China Give Aid to Creche 

‘ ; R  y ; STELLENBOscH—A creche for colored child ¢ 

: Purchase Medical Supplies has been established here, aided by the finan 

( i HOWw—To purchase medical supplies fot cial help of the Rotary Club of Stellenbosch. 

1 local medical group under the Club's 
ion, members of the Lanchow Provi Canada 
» — , ms 
I ngland Rotary Sub seceatly sonates 279M Provide Vocational Classes t 
Issist Militia-€ amp Trainees Sponsor Eye Clini Vancouver, B. C.—Meeting a local need for 7 
; ‘eee 
Wi lt I KOW \ service which “fills a = mucl Vor is nal traaneng for boy s, the classes 1n wood : 
. it t | it hs al cei an aa Peal nastnemiaaes ey aU Cet working, electricit , and sheet-meta and art ; 
t 1 for t } Rota ( { wnsored- by the. Llankow Rotary Club metal work sponsored by the Vancouver Rota 
tality t R Club were so eagerly attended that the available ; 
in t t { Australia space had ” be doubled soon after the proygra 
tert t t direct in started The training shops were rented fro 
R Industrial Tours for Youth the school board and a person of excellent ex I 
( ) Mill Hill MarysorouGH—About 250 youths were taken perience was engaged to teach the groups. { 
t launtor 1 y i uch pro ‘ by members of the Marvborough Ro g 
\ W tary Club through four industrial plants Young Club Is Active 1 
CHESTERVILLE, ONT.—Just starting its second 

Clubs Visit on Continent Initiate Housing Project vear, the Chesterville Rotary Club already ha 
A nu Envlish R Clubs so Wacca Wacca—A fine example of how a record of achievements. For example, it en l 

4 victtad Club ’ Picea Ci 1unity Service can be rendered by a Ro- abled 15 boys to have a holiday at a camp, 

S the C R Club and tary Club—by arousing public interest in a took a crippled lad to a clinic for examination, f 
ir da nm vith both t Namur, B civic problem and then solving it—comes from sponsored a free skating rink for the children v 
um, Rot Club and t | | Ro this town. Circumstances had forced a number of the town, and distributed 17 Christmas bas v 

tal Club durin their sta ( the ¢ in Photo: Bernard J. Bogue kets to needy homes (also see cut below). 

’ Sixteen m = Felixstowe R V 

iry Club paid a w nd visit to the Rota Successful Camp Season 

Club ot Maines, Belgium. Two Belgian Clubs, WeLLAND, Ont.—Codperating with the Al 

| ind Ostend, received the 18 Harrow pha Gamma Delta fraternity, the Welland Ro 

nol — b a ee ee tary Club sponsored during the past Summer a 

7 ~ camp on Lake Erie at which 175 underprivi 

Federated Malay States leged boys and girls enjoyed the benefits of su 

Produc Souvent Bookle t Photo: Rotarian Keith Grahan 
lpon lo com morat t installation of 

H.H. The Sultan of Perak, t Rotary Club of 

Ipoh produced a beautitul ir booklet. 





a -) ) < ve 
Southern Rhodesia To honor Mrs. Henry Hoffman, who 


Plan Homes for the Aged rescued from drowning the lad with 

Butawavo—Plans have recently been launched her (above center ), the Hau kesbury, 
by the Bulawayo Rotary Club to build some 24 Ont., Rotary Club obtained for her 
homes to provide comfortable lodging for aged a parchment attesting to her hero- 
couples of the community, The program has ism... . The Chesterville, Ont., Ro- 
me = 715.000 eri is 4 > re tary Club has an orchestra composed 
_ ¥ : pega fhe of members (right; also see item). 


cludes buildings, furniture, and equipment, has 
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rvised outings The Club also cares for five 


Welfare Work Aided by Carnival 
SauLtT Ste. Marie, Ont.—Crippled Children 
Work and other Community Service activities 
vonsored by the Sault Ste. Marie Rotary Club 
profited by some $1,650 from the 17th annua 
community-night carnival staged by the Club 


The occasion was featured by a_ parade Th 


Club's float represented the ship which brought 
the King and Queen to Canada for their recent 


Royal visit 


United States of America 


Go Visiting 


MANSFIELD, Mass.—Each week different 
members of the Mansfield Rotary Club visit 
other Clubs in the District. The idea has been 


fective in increasing Rotary fellowship. 


, > “eF 
Voices from the Past 

KETCHIKAN, ALAsKkKA—Through the ‘micro 
ethro-graph,”’ a device “invented” by the Chair 
man of the Program Committee, the Ketchikan 


Rotary Club “tuned in” on the past history of 


the Club and the community at a recent meet- 
ing. Through the loud-speaker came the con 
versations of historic characters, echoing dra- 
matic incidents of years ago. Six schoolboys be 


hind the scenes and a phonograph had consid 


rable to do with the success of the program. 


Party Honors Director 
Ratus, Tex.—To honor J. Edd McLaughlin, 


a Director of Rotary International and a mem 
ber of the Ralls Rotary Club, fellow members 
ve a il party recently. About 100 Rotart- 


ans and their ladies were present, including the 
1 five Past District Gov- 


District Gor 


ernors 


Young Club Starts Fast 

FowLer, INp.—Organized last Summer, the 
Fowler Rotary Club lost no time in getting 
rojects under wa Already welcome signs 
reet visitors entering the town, and the Club 


invites one high-school boy to attend each meet- 


ing as a guest 


Flags on Parade 

Recently at Blair, Nebr., a beautiful set of 
flags representing the countries of the Rotary 
world started a Club-to-Club journey which 
will end at the Conference of District 120 next 
April The flags are carrying a message of 


world-wide fellowship to a chain of inter-Club 


Photos of Rotary activity (from top 
to bottom): Five youths take part in 
a panel discussion sponsored by the 
Marshalltown, lowa, Rotary Club. 
Rotarians W. ]. Moore (behind 
gong) and Don Shaw (right) par- 
ticipated. . . . Rotarians of Selma, 
Ala., pre nic with 75 lads of the boys’ 
club which they sponsor... . Youth 
Week meant a free movie to 700 
children of Devonport, Australia 

thanks to Rotary. . . . Members of 
the Chariton, lowa, Rotary Club are 
shown with a group of boys whose 
attending of a Boy Scout camp they 
made possible. . . . Some 30 old folks 
were outing guests of the Stafford, 
England, Rotary Club recently. 
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c tributions in several fields These items 1n 
given to the Red Cross for hurricane 
$1 to Christmas charities, $135 for the 

» microscope for a hospital, $100 to 


verships in the Y. M. C. A., and 


by the student loan fund 


Patient Expresses His Thanks 
/ 
| M RICHES, N y 


the Rot Club of The Moriches recently when 


Inspiration came to 


in, standing on crutches, spoke his 

f appreciation. “I want to thank 
vw said, “for taking care of my hos 
xpenses at the Reconstruction Hospital. 
\fter I was in bed for seven months, you 











1 plaque (above) tells the story o 


> 7 
a project sponsored by the Oneonta, 


N.Y., Rotary Club. 


was ? Niuled | 4 ! / thre 
Rota Clu of 1 ( tem ) 
to the hospital and in two weeks they 
in walking machine He was 
{ t f tt , 1 
t ( ) okesman, a living answer to 


n: “What is Rotary doing?” 


Welcomes New Clubs 
: Distribute Magazines 


( S ( | q ( 
c BUREN, ARK.—Magazines are read and 
( in some families, but they would 
‘ ixury in otl Acting on this 
( \ Rot Club Van Buren requests 
of the town by persuasive post 
} th If mavaZines Club memb rs 
ind) distribute them in- various 
t community, where they are highl 
Take Children f Outine lates 
() \ M N ( ( 
( O ( Hold Autograph Contest 
1 ff { N ( tv HARLINGEN, TrEx.—There are no. strangers 
Hospital for an out ) the 70 members of the Harlingen R 
Club—not since their novel fellowship con 
Welfare Work on Several Fronts test Here is the way the idea worked: The 
SOMERVILLE, MAss \ variety of welfare ex Club was divided into two teams, and each 
penditures is shown on the recent report of the member was supphed with an “Autograp!ed 
Somerville Rotary Club, indicating appreciated Memories” booklet in which he was to get the 


dames %irkpatrick 
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signature of as many other members as possib] 
during one month. Names counted only wh 
obtained on a personal visit to the memb 


] 


home or place of business. The team m 





»btaining most signatures were guests of tl 


rs at an entertainment. 


Nominate Oucens for Fiesta 

Tampa, Fra.—A fiesta featuring the tra 
tions, songs, costumes, and dances of Spain 
Latin America—that’s the annual Latin Car 
nival participated in by civic groups and servic 
| of Tampa. TI 


lected from among candidates nominated | 


“carnival queen” is 





vice clubs, and for each of the past thi 
years the girl backed by the Tampa Rotary Clul 
won the coveted honor. These were (left t 
right in cut) Marian Italiano in 1937, Glo 
Rubin in 1939, and Lydia Palenzuela in 1938 
Plan Vocational Service Program 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Business Methods Co 
mittee of the Chicago Rotary Club has out 
lined a program for the year which will stres 
the theme of employer-employee relations. — It 


includes the holding of a business-relations 


Photo: Leslie G. Moeller 








President G. F. Walker (right), of 
the Waverly, lowa, Rotary Club, has 
guaranteed to keep order.’ 


$& 


a 8 vel “ 
conference at the University of Chicago next 
March, invitations to be extended to all Rotar 
Clubs within 100 miles of Chicago; the reset 
vation of four Club luncheon programs for 
addresses and discussions on emp.oyer-em 
pl problems; and the conducting of four 
dinner conference meetings by the Committe 
itself for the discussion of pertinent topics. In 
addition, a confidential questionnaire will bi 
sent to selected Club members asking for in 
formation as to their success in solving prob 
lems in employee relations, from which a col 


lective study and report can be made. 


Nine ‘Prextes’ at Meeting 

Westrietp, N. Y.—There were Rotary Club 
Presidents in every direction—eight in all— 
plus Walter D. Head, Rotary’s international 
President, who was the speaker of the day, at the 
annual intercity meeting sponsored recently by 
the Westfield Rotary Club. 


A Full Program for Youth 

Hoitvitte, Carir.—Part of the character 
building work among young people which the 
Holtville Rotary Club sponsors are a Boy Scout 
troop and a Cub group. Members take an ac 
tive and personal part in the activities of these 
organizations, and the former is led by a Ro 
tarian Scoutmaster. It has won several trophies 
in competitions with other troops. The Club 
also provides a full-time program and _ super 
vision for the town’s playgrounds. And even 
that is not all this Club of 25 members does 


Rotary Governor H. Roe Bartle (cen- 
ter) eats with four Club Presidents 
at intercity meet at Clinton, Mo. 
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Each week an outstanding high- 
chool student is the guest of the Club and 1s 
given public recognition for his achievements 
there 18 a program put on 


And once each year 


by the rural school children of the vicinity. 


Big District Party 


West Haven, Conn.—Every Club of the 


Was represe¢ nted among the 730 


their 


200th District 
persons—Rotarians, 
the District 
West 


guests, 


ladies, and guests— 
sponsored by the 


Haven. Man 
including Walter D 


attending 
Rotary Club of 
were among the 
Head, Rotary’s international President (see cut) 


party 


notables 


The attendance prize, a set of 78 flags in a 


mahogany stand, was won by the Greenwich, 


Conn., Rotary Club. 


Childre nN Made Happy 


CLEVELAND, Otrto—Life is happier for those 


children cared for by the county child-welfare 


board as a result of contributions of the Cleve- 


land Rotary Club. That the have been 


gilts 





BOYS NOW IN SCHOOL - 60 
BOYS AIDED SINCE I9I9 ~ 491 


TOTAL AMOUNT LOANED -$186,60653 








Displayed at a Dallas, Tex., Rotary 
Club this signboard le lls 
the story of its student loan fund. 


mecting, 


ceived from a member of the welt staff, who 


ote: “Our 12 picnics this Su vay 
children and their parents a new lease on Ii 
We like to give these unfortunates some means 
by which th ma ybtain some self-conhdence 


hl 
Rotary we are able to give ap 


hild: 1] 
children an allowance olf 


proximate! > of the 
50 cents to $1 a month. You would be sur 


good this does to establish con 


prised at tl 
ence.’ Rotar 


tips, bandages 


I 
funds also paid for crutch 


licine, and 
! 


transportation, m« 


other items not provided for in the regular 


county budget 


Loan Fund Has Aided 870 Students 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Seventeen years ago the At- 
| 


lanta Rotary Club started its student loan fund. 


\ recent report indicates how much it has ac- 


complished since then. Loans have been made 


te 870 students, 696 of whom have been grad 


uated from some college, and 500 of whom 


have completely repaid their borrowings. But 


even more gratifying to the Club is the fact 


that about 700 of those aided ha established 
themselves in the general area “served” by this 


Club’s community, and have been a leavening 


ial and cultural life of the 


factor in th 


egion 


500 Texans at Meeting 
-Rotarians and their ladies, 


from 37 Clubs of the 


ATHENS, TEX. 
nore than 500 in all, 
128th 
mecting held recent! 
tary Club acted as host. 


present at the “picnic” 


Athens Ro 


District were 
at which the 


Crippled Children Are Helped 
Fra.—A_ recent report of 
Day- 


numerous in- 


Daytona BEACH, 
the Crippled Children Committee of the 
Rotary Club 


Among other things, the Club 


tona Beach shows 


teresting items. 


overhauled a motor for a ¢ d 
no other t 
three wheel chairs d 
sh S for se\ i 
expenses of a cri d girl tal 
beauty culture, and prov 
patients examined at a crippled « 
No Strangers Here 

Wicutta, Kans There’s no 
knowing who the visitors are at 
Rotary Club meetings Above 


Sneiderman 


Photo: I, A. 





Wichita 


speakers 





not 


Globe trotting Rotarians, 
Finch, of Neu 
Donald Clark, St. 
by Rotary wheel in 


Panam 
indni ‘ 





President Head with Dist 


nor Smith and Club Pre 


el at West Haven, Conn. 


tab 1s i ) t n \ 
na Rot ‘ tiol 
ich uest 


Active in Community Servi 
ALPINE, TEX ( 


connot 1 
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t \ R ( t 
in i ' 
as aeent ! 
\ t Sul R S 
( > 
, = i 
ct Gove) 
dent Gaobri naw 
(see item). 
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ence point. 


papers. 
visible! 


and clerical time. 


always instantly found! 


sulting in over. 


@ This V-shaped opening rep- 
resents extra working space 
and assures high speed, accu- 
rate filing with less effort. No 
tugging or pulling at folder or 
Entire face of lettor is 
V-opening permits 
papers to fall right into place. 


@ The remarkable ease of op- 
eration of the Automatic Ex- 
pand ng File saves executive 
Speed and 


accuracy is assured. Papers are 


@€ Automatic Expansion eliminates 5” to 7” re- 
quired in ordinary file drawers for operation, re- 


Write today for information and quotation. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX COMPANY 
629 W. Washington Blvd., Dept. 29A 


to 


“it breathes’ 


@ The Automatic 4-Drawer File has revolu- 
tionary features that permit each drawer, 
althcugh tightly filled, 
Expand at the touch of the hand to provide 
a fuil 9 inch V-shaped opening at any refer- 


“breathe,” or 


Iixpande 


<3! 





25% GREATER USABLE CAPACITY... 


.. or a "4-Drawer File with 5-Drawer Capacity." 


> 
Many other exclusive features offering similar definite and measurable savings are 
incorporated in the complete Automatic Line of . . 


FILES - - - FILING SUPPLIES - - - STEEL DESKS - - - SPECIALTIES 


No obligation 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HAVE THAT TAN THAT MEN 
HANDSOME AND WOMEN 
ADMIRE! 





NOW...4 MINUTES sich the 
NEW TWIN-ARC SUN LAMP ;: 
equivalent to ONE HOUR of SUNSHINE! 


Why lose that handsome “lifeguard’’ TAN just be- 
cause cool days have ended your outdoor bathing ? 
Now you can keep your summer tan with the revolu- 
tionizing new TWIN-ARC Health Ray Sun Lamp. 
It gives you much more ultraviolet rays m far less 
time! Take these wonderful “sun” baths right i in the 
privacy of your own home! Every FOUR minutes 
before your new TWIN-ARC—with TWO arcs in- 

stead of one—is equivalent to one full hour of June 
sunshine! 

IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE 

Get that he-man appearance which opens the door 
to success! Many a man has lost his big chance be- 

cause his appearance didn't “click!” he pale, 

pasty chap doesn’t get to first base! “Sun” bathing 
will help to keep you /ooking like a million dollars, 
with that bronze TAN that men and women admire! 


LOOK AND BE SUCCESSFUL! 

Social as well as business success depends upon 
your looks, and a good coat of tan has a surprising 
effect on your appearance! Salesmen find that their 
sales actually increase after they have acquired a 
real bronze tan! It's the first impression that counts! 
You will find yourself more popular, for everyone 
is attracted by that healthy-looking tan! 


HEALTH BENEFITS, TOO 

Frequent exposure to the ultraviolet rays of the sun 
helps to build strong bones and teeth, tones up the 
system and increases theactivity of many glands. Crops 
of surface pimples on the face or back occurring in 
adolescent acne often clear up faster. Ultraviolet 
rays create Vitamin D and are invaluable in the pre- 
vention and treatment of rickets. Laboratory tests 
have shown that they quickly destroy the germs of 
athlete’s foot. Many physicians order the use of 
ultra-violet ray lamps to assist the benefits of their 
medicinal treatment. 

BRING “SUNLIGHT” INTO YOUR HOME! 
Health Ray has perfected this new, inexpensive 
TWIN-AKC sun lamp so that you can have the bene- 
ficial ultraviolet rays more quickly and conveniently! 
Think of it—with the TWIN- ARC you get your 
ultraviolet rays 15 times faster than in clear summer 
sunshine! Doctors will tell you how much physical 
benefit you can derive... and you know what a 
glorious tan your skin would acquire if you could 
spend one hour every noon sun-bathing! Now, with 
the TWIN-ARC Health Ray Sun Lamp, you can get 
the same handsome tan, and the same tonic effect in 
four minutes! 


INEXPENSIVE AND BENEFICIAL FOR 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


se 
DEPOSIT 
BUYS 


iT! 


FULLY GUARANTEED— 

AT A LOW PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 
Test this compact, genuine TWIN-ARC carbon 
lamp for 10 days at our expense! It is so easy to 
operate and it’s approved by leading testing labora- 
tories. You pay only $1 down. If you decide to 
keep it, it's yours for the opener low price of 
$8.95. Fully guaranteed by Health Ray Mfg. Co., 
Inc., of Deep River, Conn.,, this sun lamp will be 
one of theg greatest investments you ever made! 


TEST FOR 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE) 
Health Ray Mfg. Co., Inc. 


5512 N. Elm Street, Deep River, Conn. 

Send me full details of your special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER on the new TWIN-ARC 
Health — Sun Lamp. 
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doom she pronounced upon him when she in- 





isted on coming to the dance. Why didn’t that 

husband act like that when he was courting? 

such tacts would definitely have eliminated 
the ranks of griped husbands and she 

would have found a nice fellow who wouldn't 

ed was dragging around excess baggage 

to il his fun every time she went out with 
Men can't talk and play bridge because they 

I one-track minds, whereas the girls can 
l i slam while “dishing out the dirt’ b 

th have had experience in controlling 

ral situations at one They get that war 

from measuring baby formulas with one hand 


tirring the beans with the other and 


ing the evening meal—all while keeping 
on the clock to see when to take the 

t out of the washing machin 
| 1 wil something Ith an old bathrob 
1! for comfort, but not nice enough for com 


n It is a pity that these bantam-rooster 


men who strut off leaving the drab 


hen to keep the hearth warm can’t. be 

to hh in a womanless world for a spell 

ist how much fun they won't have. 

What d the wife of such a husband think, 


t to the place she doesn’t even 


me! TI married a swe!l guy who 
loesn't care for my company is so adept 
the fact that I feel lke T captured a 

in the matrimonial lottery. 


Mrs. Louts L. MILLER 


Wife of a Rotarian 
Salina, Kansas 
‘No Li _ Bees’ 
Th ellent article Please Take Care of the 
Bees! by Paul W. Kearney, in the August Ro 
rARIAN, interested me greatly. My father kept 


in Surrey, England, for 35 vears and had 


large number of hives. T notice Mr. Kearney 
tates that “the lady bees do all the work while 
the gentlemen do nothing but sit home and 
it.” This is not quite correct. There are no 
lady” bees in the strict sense; they are merely 
workers. The queen is the only bee with power 
of reproduction. The drones are really not 
males, but “neuters.”” The industrious ‘‘work- 
ers” put up with their laziness and untidy hab 
its for a time and then, at a given prearranged 
signal, it seems, they rise in their might and 
massacre the drones! 
Mrs. H. M. WHEELER 
Wife of a Rotarian 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada 


Misericordia for Service 

The question of who was the first Rotarian 
seems to be attracting considerable attention, to 
judge by the communications published in Tut 
Rotarian [see Franklin Almost Invented Rot 
ry, by Carl Van Doren, August Rorartan, and 
Dr. Johnson's Rotary Club in Our Readers’ 
Open Forum for September]. It ought not to be 
a difficult thing to date the original Rotary idea. 
because it evidently began in the early dawn of 
civilization when the first man raised a finger 
to be of assistance to his neighbor. 

It is more than possible that both Dr. John- 
son and Benjamin Franklin were quite original 
in their ideas in regard to service. Johnson's 
idea took form in 1783, while Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s must have started several years earlier. If 
we are really going back to find examples of 


organized clubs for service, I would call att 
tion to that famous organization which 
existed in the neighborhood of 700 years 
Florence, Italy, and is known as the Society 
the Misericordia. 
rganization which began in 
unique way. The story, as it is told in Fl 
ence, is that in the year 1240 a gentleman 
the name of Borsi, being grieved at the custo 
of his companions in dealing lightly with tl 
name of God or of even becoming blasphemous, 
led them to consent to paying a fine every ti 
they fell into this fault The members must 
have been very careless at the beginning, be 
cause the so-ratsed sum is said to have grow 
rather rapidly, and it was then that the found 
proposed that the money be expended for 
eral ambulances for transporting the sick. 
This led to other works of mercy. In ti 
the principal citizens and artisans of all cl 
don’t know that 





were enrolled in this society. 
the word “service” is mentioned in connectio 
with this organization, but service was its foun 
dation. They did everything within their pow 
to help others, particularly helping the on 
who couldn't help themselves. This society i 


still in existence and has something like 


members. They have no luncheons and 1 
speakers. Their work is done so. unselfishh 
that they go about it with hooded gowns and 
masks so that their identity cannot be known. 
A record of 700 years of service—some of it 
heroic, without a single opportunity of offerin 


a testimonial ad for woes favorite this, that, or 
the other thing, because one’s identity is ab 


lutely unknown—is a record which we mod 


est moderns might well aim. 
Dr. James Murpny, Rot 


Classification: Medicine—Radiologist 





Middletown, Connecticut 


Time for Accomplishment 


Thank you for the timely article by Theodore 
Dreiser in the August Rotartan [Life at Sixty 
seven]. I say timely, for I have shown it to a 
number of friends today who feel as I do, that 
it is just that for a lot of us who are just past 
40. To show you the effect it had on me, | 
was hesitating about some work I had_ been 
asked to do for a group in Hollywood, and 
when I read that article, I hurried over there 
and got the work done. I'll keep your maga- 
zine on hand, so if I need something to move 
me again one of these times, I can turn to that 
article and remember there’s a lot of time yet 
in which to accomplish things. 

Lorna D. SMITH 


Glendale, California 


Wished There Were More’ 

We have just finished reading the August 
Rorartan—and wished there were more of it. 
A Father to His Son, Just 21, by E. F. DuTeau, 
was a beautifully written story, and how we 
enjoyed it. We trust it will be read by all Ro- 
tarian fathers (also mothers). The article Team- 
work in Tampa, by Bill Abbott, proves what 
can be done for a community through team- 
work of Rotarians. Though all Rotary Clubs 
have not an E, S. (“Pep”) Krantz—the man 
for the job—we can all do our mite to help the 
boys and girls. . 

Georce WELLs, Rotarian 
Classification: Journalist 
Welland, Ontario, Canada 
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Lesson No. 3.... At the Restaurant 


By Henley C. Hill 


Note Practical suggestions on Portuguese 
pronunciation were 
No. 1 in the September Rorarian, the first in a 


series of nine prepared by Mr. Hill. The vowels 


given in Portuguese Lesson 


are pronounced as follows: a—ah—as in father; 
—eh—as in fit; é—éh—as in Ella; t—ee—as in 
police; o—oh—as in over; 6—aw—as in awful; 


as in moon; y—ee—as in body. 





u—o 


We wish to eat Brazilian cooking. 

Desejamos comer a brasiletra. 

Deh-zeh-jah’-mohs coh-mehr’ ah brah-zee- 
lay’-rah. 

Can you recommend a restaurant that serves 
it? 

Péde o senhor recomendar um restaurante que 
a serve? 

Poh’-deh oh seh-nyor’ reh-coh-mehn-dahr’ 
oom rehs-tah-oo-rahn’-teh keh ah sehr’- 
veh? 

I wish to reserve a table for four at dinner at 
the Restaurant 

Desejo reservar uma mesa para quatro para jan- 
tar no Restaurante 

Deh-zeh’-joh reh-zehr-vahr’ o0’-mah meh’- 
zah pah’-rah kwa’-troh pah’-rah jahn- 
tahr’ noh rehs-tah-oo-rahn’-teh - 








Is this table vacant? 

Esta mesa esta desocupada? 

Ehs’-tah meh -zah 
pah’-dah? 


Do you serve 4 la carte and table d'héte? 


chs-tah’ deh-zoh-coo- 


Serve a la carte e table d'héte? 


Sehr’-veh ah lah cahr’-teh eh tah’-bleh doh’- 
teh? 

What 1s the price of the dinner? 

Oual é o prego do jantar? 

Kwahl ¢h oh preh’-soh doh jahn-tahr’? 


Waiter, the bill, please. 
Gargon, a conta, por favor. 
Gahr-sohn’, oh cohn’-tah, pohr fah-vohr’. 


There is a mistake. 
Ha um erro. 


Ah oom ehr’-roh. 


Bring me cigarettes (cigars) and matches. 

Traga cigarros (charutos) e fosforos. 

Trah’-gah see-gahr’-rohs (shah-roo’-tohs) 
eh fawhs’-foh-rohs. 


Give me a light, please. 

Dé-me fogo, por favor. 

Deh’-meh foh’-gch, pohr fah-vohr’. 

Please show me your menu. 

Mostre-me o menu, por favor. 

Mohs'-treh-meh oh meh-noo’, pohr fah- 
vohr’. 

Vegetable soup. 

Sopa de hortaligas. 


Soh'-pah deh ohr-tah-lee’-sahs. 


Fried fish. 
Peixe frito. 


Pay'-sheh free’-toh. 


Lettuce salad with olive oil and vinegar. 

Salada de alface com azeite e vinagre. 

Sah-lah’-dah deh ahl-fah’-ceh cohm ah-zay’- 
teh eh vee-nah’greh. 


Fried potatoes. Mashed potatoes. Baked pota- 
toes. 

Batatas fritas. Puré de batatas. 
on 
aas. 


Bah-tah’-tahs free’-tahs. 


Batatas assa- 


Poo-reh’ deh bah- 


Bah-tah’-tahs ahs-sah’-dahs. 


tah’-tahs. 
Steak (1) rare; (2) well don 
Bi le { ] } ¢n yee / Lue 2?) he y) Pas 7 7 ) 
Bee’-feh (1) e pce sahn’-gay; (2) behm 
pahs-sah’-doh. 
soft boiled. 


v7] (3 entes. 


Eggs (1) fried; (2) scrambled: (3) 

Ovos (1) es dos; (2) n 

Aw’ pa a ve em evel lah’ et (2 2) pees 
shee’-dohs; (3) kehn’-tehs. 


Toast and butter . . . and jelly. 

Torradas e mantetga em 

Tohr-rah’ ides pa mz sahen- tay ‘athe 
mahr-meh-lah -dah. 


Boiled milk. 

Leite fervido. 

Lay ’-teh fehr-vee’-doh. 
Coffee with milk. 

Café com leite. 

Cah-feh’ cohm lay’-teh. 
Black cottec 
Café forte com assucat 


Cah- fe h’ preh’-tch colon ahs-soo’-cahr. 


with sugar. 


A glass of water. 

Um copo 

Oom coh salle deh ah’-gwah. 

A bottle of (1) wine; (2) beer; (3) “coca-cola.” 


Uma garrafa de (1) wink 2) cerveja; (3) 


Oo’-mah gahr-rah’-fah deh (1) vee’-nyo; 
(2) cehr-veh’-jah; (3) gwah-rah-nah’, 


57 
















To 
Rio 


The new motor liner 


M. S. ‘““OSLOFJORD”’ 
sails from NEW YORK 


MAY 25 « 34 DAYS * $325 UP 


Our sincere thanks to 
ROTARI AN: 5 who have 
booked passage ot 
OSLOFJORD for tl 
Rio Convention C 


You will « 
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YOU CAN BE PROUD OF THESE 
GLOBE-WERNICKE BOOKCASES 
FOR OFFICE AND HOME 





Wernicke wood craftsmanship 
in good taste 
to permit room rearrangement. 


shelves. . 





prices. 





The lobe “Wernicke Co, . 


These beautiful sectional and solid end 
bookcases are fine examples of Globe- 
. always 
. easily moved anywhere 
They are 
made in a variety of styles, sizes and fin- 
ishes to harmonize with other furniture. 
Globe- Wernicke 
bookcases are sold at 
popular prices by 
leading office equip- 
ment and furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


SOLID END BOOKCASE 
Left—Ardmore style book- 
case with adjustable 
- genuine wal. 
nut or mahogany... 
variety of sizes. . 


a many books that you will want for 
-popular 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Above—Universal style sectional 

bookcase ‘‘grows as your library 

grows” protects books from 
a 


dust and damage. Several other 


styles available 





FREE—ask our local dealer for a 


copy of 32-page booklet, 
“The World's Best Books’’ or write 


direct to us. It lists the names of 


your library. 
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Silas Red Apples 


Our New England grown, extra fancy 
McIntosh Red Apples are packed and 
shipped in a corrugated carton direct from 
the cold Sstorave to you 


These apples you will enjoy eating and 
they make an ideal gift to friends, busi 


ness associates and others 
Cartons packed with 50, 75 and 100 
apples 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran 
teed. 


Priced according to size. Send for price 


list 
Special Offer 


A carton of 50 apples, 25” average 
diameter, delivered east of the Mississippi 
for $2.50, west of the Mississippi 75c¢ ex 
tra 


A trial will convince you of their su 


perior quality 


Marshall Farm, Inc. 
P. O. Box 14 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Plan now to en- 
yoy a winter va 
cation in the fa 
mous Sunshine 
City—resort cen- 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 
city of the South. An amazing variety 
of things to do, to see and enjoy. De 
lightful winter climate 33 miles of 
water front. All kinds of sport and 
entertainment Write today for full 


information 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BOOKLETS 
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CIENCE is and remains interna- 
tional.” Until recently this statement has 
been generally accepted in every land. 
Its denial by two distinguished physicists 
has caused a wave of discussion, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that these men 
have done such notable work that each 
was awarded a Nobel Prize in physics: 
Philipp Lenard, professor of physics at 
Kiel University, in 1905, and Johannes 
Stark, professor at the University of 
Greitswald, in 1919. Further, Dr. Len- 
ard was given the Franklin Medal in 
1932 by the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia in recognition of a “life’s work 
devoted to fruitful research in physics.” 

Is their denial valid? Most students 
and others who take an_ international 
viewpoint are more likely to agree with 
the statement of the 1909 winner of the 
Nobel Prize in chemistry, Wilhelm Ost- 
wald, then professor emeritus of physical 
chemistry at the University of Leipzig. 
In his Die Forderung des Tages, pub- 
lished in 1910, he says that “of the things 
that mankind possesses in common, noth- 
ing is so truly universal and international 
as science.” 

Perhaps by turning to the record we 
can better determine the international ty 
or nationality of science—the record 
Nobel Prize awards in physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, I'terature, and 
the promotion of peace. The story of the 
man who made these awards rossible, 
Alired Nobel, has already been told 


* 


these pages. From the fortune he 


gained he instructed through his will that 
a fund be set up, the interest from which 
was to be distributed to those outstand- 
ing in human service in the fields. al- 
ready mentioned. The sum left, it has 
been estimated, was 8 million dollars at 
the time of the first awards. It is doubt- 
ful if any like sum of money has ever 
had a more widespread and continuing 
influence, for the winning of a Nobel 
Prize is an honor widely recognized and 
highly appreciated, and so a powerful in 
centive to creative work. 

The first awards were made in 1901. 
Had five been made each year, the total 
would be 190. However, awards in each 
field are not made every year, so the 
total is now 162. In 1938 only two Prizes 
were given: in physics, to Enrico Fermi, 
of the University of Rome; in literature, 
to Pearl Buck, American author. 

If these awards have been distributed 
without regard to nationality in accord- 
ance with the Nobel will, so that the 
Prizes may be awarded in all cases to 
the most deserving, then the record 
should reflect in some degree the achieve- 
ment of various nations of the world in 
these fields and give an idea of the con 
tributions each has made to “the things 
that mankind possesses in common.” 

Table I (below) presents the record 
to date of the countries whose represent 
atives have been honored with Nobel 
Prize awards. The second column from 
the right shows the total awards made 
in the years 1901-18; the last column 
shows the grand total since the plan was 


* Seg ha ai Tobel ) ari: . e ° ° 6 < os . o ~ 
want dey teas. Rec ig earianne Oppe- initiated. The preéminence of Germany 
Table I 
| Nopet Prize WINNERS 
1991-38 
Country Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 1901-18 Total 
and Medicine 
| Per erer eer 10 14 6 5 2 20 37 
England Pe 5 3.5 3 4.5 9 23.5 
Frince 4 4 38 5.5 a5 51.3 20.5 
7.8.4 3.5 3 4 3 5.5 5 19 
S veden 2 2.3 1 3 2 SS 10.5 
S vitzerland 1 | | 1 1 2.5 4.5 7 
The N ierland 3 1 ie 5 4.5 6 
Denmark 1 3 1 5 25 +5 
\ustr $ 1 ye | 1 2.2 5.5 
It 1.5 5 3 — 2.$ Ss 
Re im 1 1 2.5 a 4.5 
Norway 3 1.5 1 4.5 
Ind 1 1 1 2 
Poland ‘ 2 1 2 
Russia ata 1 1 1 2 
Spain ‘ ee 5 1.5 1 2 
Canada a ‘ 1 1 
Ireland 1 . “* 1 
Argentina at ‘ oat Ju 1 1 
Hungary : 1 1 
International 1 1 1 
Total 35 32 31 35 29 77 162 
Number countries 
represented il 8 15 15 14 17 21 } 
| 
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the record of the United 


is not outstanding except for a 


is striking; 
States 
notable rise in the number of its recipi- 
ents during the last 20 years. A more 
favorable showing is made by the smaller 
nations when comparisons are based on 
population figures, as is shown by Table 


IT. 


Table II 

NOBEL PRIZES IN RELATION TO POPULATION 
1901-38 

Country Prizes Population Prizes per 


Won in Thousands 10,000,000 
Switzerland 7 4,143 16.90 
Sweden 10.5 6,233 16.85 
Norway ‘ 4.5 2,817 15.97 
Denmark $.5 3,706 14.84 
\ustria 5.5 6,759 8.14 
The Netherlands 6 8,475 7.08 
Germany 37 66,030 5.60 
England 23.5 42,637 5.51 
Belgium 4.5 8,213 5.48 
France 20.5 42,014 4.88 
Ireland 1 4,222 2.37 
U.S.A 19 122,775 1.55 
Italy ~ ie 42,528 1.29 
Hungary 1 8,898 1.12 
Can i 1 10,377 0.97 
Spair 2 24,583 0.81 
Argentina 1 12,561 0.80 
Poland 2 33,310 0.60 
Russi: 2 165,847 0.12 
India z 642,329 0.03 
As will be noted Table III, in lit- 


erature and peace four nations are prac- 
tically equal in the number of awards re- 
ceived, France and the United States hav- 


ing a slight advantage. In the sciences 
Germany has received more than the 
next two nations combined. 
Table 111 
CONTRAST OF SCIENCE AND OTHER AWARDS 
1901-38 
Country Science posse a lure 
a re Bee, 7 
England ............ 16 7.5 
France 3.3 9 
U.S.A 10.5 8.5 
The percentage of total awards won 
by years is of interest in showing possible 
trends (Table IV).* The steadiness in 


the German record is striking, with pos- 
sibly a slight tendency to decrease during 
the latter part of the period. France has 
lost in each decade and the United States 


has gained, while England, after losing, 


has been gaining. The percentage of 
Prizes won by other nations has not 
varied noticeably. 
Table IV 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AWARDS WON By PERIODS 
Years Germany England France U.S.A. Others 
1901-1908 23.8 17.5 17.5 5.0 36.2 
1901-1918 25.3 11.7 14.9 6.5 41.6 
1901-1928 23.7 12.1 14.6 6.7 42.9 
1901-1938 22.8 14.5 12.7 11.7. 383 
As one studies the list of winners, he 


finds that no nation has within its bor- 


ders the exclusive abilities which bring 
world recognition. The scientific mind 
and the desire for international goodwill 
know no boundary lines. And the Nobel 
Prizes are the best international system so 
far devised of recognizing service to 
humanity. 

The presentation of the 1939 
Nobel Prize awards is scheduled to take place De- 
cember 10, the anniversary of the death of Alfred 
Nobel, the Scientific and Literary Prizes being 
yresented at Stockholm, Sweden, and the Peace 
Prize at Oslo, Norway. 


* Epitor’s Note: 
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By the time you reach forty you must have made 
your mark in the world. You have approximately 
twenty years in which to do it, but all too soon the 
years slip by and before you know it your chance 
is gone. In his new book Professor Pitkin shows 
you specifically how to capitalize your abilities for 


CHOOL abd 


Marshall Field Annex, 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


“LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY” 





SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
Building, New York City 
Chicago 


THE ‘SECRET’ OF 


MAKING GOOD 


FORTY. 








MAKING GOOD 


a successful career before forty. 


i OW can | get into the kind of work I really 
like?” queries the man stymied in a dead-end 
job. “How can I get ahead?” asks the man 

halted halfway up the ladder of success, “Where will 

my talents win the biggest rewards?” questions the 
man whose earnings are only half their potential. In 

MAKING GOOD BEFORE FORTY, Protessor 

Pitkin provides the answers. He does it with con- 

crete, specific, practical and tested ideas that get re- 

sults. You'll find no glittering generalities or inspirational 
fluff in this book From the very first page, Professor Pitkin 
gets down to actual cases! 


CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESS 


ases 


In his own career of helping hundreds of executives get 
ahead, Professor Pitkin has kept a record of how each in 
dividual problem was licked From his voluminous files he 


illustrate his points 
that they fit your 


histories to 
universal in scope 


now produces actual case 
You will find they are so 


own particular problem perfectly. 


NEW TIMES—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Professor Pitkin goes further He shows you how, with 
changes in the times, certain industries and services have 
started to dry up while others have begun to expand and will 
expand even more in the future. Each type is listed, and 
the means of getting a foothold in those with opportunities 


are discussed in detail 


Every man starting out on a business or eto Sprotanina Ete., etc 
career, every person not satisfied with his job, eve 
go-getter w ho feels he could improve his produc Parka r = oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
and earning ability, in short, every one who would eet Wi. McBride & Co., 116E.16th St.,.N.Y.C. 
like to insure his chances of success cannot afford to Gent lemen: se walter B, Pitkin's MAKING 
be without this book. See it at your bookstore or take i [00D BEFORE FORTY 

pay th ostman $2.01 pe, cents 
advantage of the offer below. pay the postman $2.00. plus a few 

if I do not "An d the book satisfactory 


SEND NO MONEY- MAIL THIS COUPON © I 
When the book arrives pay the postman $2.00 he 
plus a few cents mailing charges. If for any rea- 
son the book is unsatisfactory, return it within 
3 days and your money will be refunded without 
question. 
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“MAKING GOOD 
BEFORE FORTY”’ 
SHOWS YOU 
14 important services re- 
quiring thousands of men 


and women in the next 10 
years. 


10 “‘wedges”’ you can use to 
start your career. 


How to make contacts with 
the right people. 


How to build up personal 
influence. 


How to apply “push.” 


How to be a BIG success— 
in a small town. 


A million dollar trend in 
science that Texas over- 
looked. 


How to spot trends. 
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Just Received 


FALL IMPORTATIONS of 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


To Rotarians and their friends, 
we extend an invitation to ex 
amine this new and exquisite 
collection. Fortunately for those 
considering the purchase of Ort 


entals, these rugs were imported 


war—-which already has in 
creased prices on Current impor 
tations over 256¢—enabling us 
to continue the same low prices 
for which we have enjoyed a 


reputation for 49 years 


Free! Booklet on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Bros., Ine. 
169 N. Wabash Ave. 
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PEP FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS | 


Books that will help you put ac your messag 
with a bang! 


= BOOK OF HUMOROUS tts. VOreNe Teens, 





| 1620 Illustrations, 414 $2.00 
CLIMAKES “OF ELOQUENCE. G reat fl ght of in 60 
spirational els t pI 310 epigram 2.0 
PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS (That Point Morals), ee 
0 pI +. We 
HINTS AND HITS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS.... 1.00 
oar i 4 books for only..... 5.50 
FREE copy of ‘That Reminds Me, or How to Tell a 
Hi orous Story,”’ with each order Money back guar 
inter Free catalogue with list of 5000 speeches for all 
occasion Books sent C.O.D if vou prefer 


LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS & SON 
905 Monroe N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Invest 50 cents in a Copy of 
‘EVERYDAY SPEECHES”’ 


It will bring you good returns when you intro- 
duce a speaker, present a gift, or give other 
talks. Order from 

ALMA SOTHMAN SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
205 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 


Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with s — songs and 

choruses. Make-up. Catsieg Free. 
| T. 8. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 
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An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THe Rorarian, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3,000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. Tue Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, II]. 
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Ports of Entry Increase Trade 


Continued from page 16| 


the highways. Now, a very useful prin- 
ciple developed in modern governmental 
practice 1s to tax the user who directly 
benefits by use of a State facility. This is 
the principle on which all State gasoline 
taxes are based, and such taxes are recog- 
nized not only as among the fairest and 
least burdensome, but also as the most 
productive of modern taxes. An early 
use of ports of entry in New Mexico was 
to enforce observance of State legislation 
requiring automobiles in transit for de- 
livery to pay certain fair fees. 

The ports came into play against a 
more serious problem when they were 
used to end gasoline bootlegging. This 
evil was widespread. For all practical 
purposes it has been ended in this State. 
Ports of entry served a vital purpose in 
the police-power plan which made the 
bootlegging of gasoline too hazardous an 
enterprise for any possible profits that 
might have been obtained. And I may 
say that all the important gasoline dis- 
tributors are thoroughly in favor of ports 
of entry in this connection, because 
the ending of bootlegging ends the 
unfair competition of unscrupulous 
tax evaders. Evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the method in New Mex- 
ico is found in the fact that in the years 
1935-1937, immediately following anti- 
bootlegging enforcement, the percentage 
increase in gasoline-tax collections here 
was ahead of that of all other States. 

A third problem was, and is, the pro- 
tection of our highways. Many of them 
are not built to carry unusual weight, and 
it is very essential that we protect them 
from loads unusually wide, long, or 
heavy. Such loads are routed by port-of- 
entry attendants over highways that can 
bear them. 

Again, out-of-State trucks and busses 
using the State’s highways for commer- 


cial purposes are required by law to ob 
tain State licenses or to pay a_per-mil 
fee. What they pay is no more, and 
often is actually less, than the fees paid 
by in-State cars similarly engaged. Ports 
of entry enforce these regulations. 

But still, objectors say, why ports ot 
entry? The method somehow seems for- 
midable and un-American. I repeat that 
the name, rather than the practice, is the 
chief offender. As I said, the port of en- 
try is merely a means of exercising the 
State’s police power, a means peculiar to 
the Western States because of geographi 
cal and other considerations. New Mex 
ico, for instance, is able to have only 42 
State policemen. Pennsylvania, by com 
parison, has about 1,500, and California 
about 800. We are the fourth-largest 
State in area, but our population is only 
423,000. We have about 7,500 miles of 
highway under maintenance and 12,000 
miles in both the primary and the sec- 
ondary systems. Our handful of State 
police, unaided, even though they are 
very efficient, could not possibly handle 
the problems of tax collection and lav 
enforcement in cases like those men 
tioned; ports of entry can and do handle 
them. It is estimated that directly or in 
directly our ports of entry bring in, over 
and above their cost of operation, about 
$400,000 a year in revenue due the State 
and which otherwise would be lost. 

What is done with this money? It all 
goes to the construction or maintenance 

| highways. Without funds thus ob- 
tained, completion of our highway sys 
tem would be delayed many years. And 
modern highways are an absolute bene- 
fit to all users. 

Consider a few figures. Highway 87 
is one of the State’s heavily used commer- 
cial highways. In 1936 a 12-day count 
(one day each month) at Clayton, near 


Overloaded trucks play havoc with the highways—hence this means of detection. 
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the Texas line, showed 244 incoming out- 
of-State trucks and busses on this high- 
In that year the highway was not 


way. 
The following year, 


fully improved. 
when the road was under construction, a 
similar 12-day count showed a falling off 
in use. The figure was 203. In 1938, 
when the highway was completed, the 


showed 430 incoming 


2-day count 
trucks and busses, a percentage increase 
over 1936 of better than 76 percent. Im 
proved highways, in other words, are a 
facility to which the public very quickly 
responds, and the vast majority of users 
of highways are willing to pay their 
share if assessed in a fair manner and 
then enforced against all alike. 

Let me say at once, and emphatically, 
that tourists and visitors to the State are 
not stopped at the ports of entry, except 
in rare cases. Sometimes a tourist leaves 
home for a long trip and an emergency 
compels his relatives to try to get in touch 
with him. 
the police along his route of travel, and 


A message may be given to 


it may reach him through one of our 
ports of entry. That is a service to tray 
ellers, not a tax. Furthermore, all port 
of-entry attendants in New Mexico are 
given a 30-day preliminary training in 
their duties, one duty being courtesy to 


the public. In the course of a year they 
hand out about 200,000 pieces of litera 
ture about the State to tourists who stop 
voluntarily at the ports. 

Does the port of entry as here used con 
stitute a trade barrier erected by our State 
against other States? My answer is “No!” 
But let me quote authority. The com 
mittee on agriculture of The Council of 
State Governments made a_ thorough 
study of this problem and reported in 


part as follows: 


Regulation, licensing, and bonding are found 
to be necessary and desirable with regard to the 
itinerant or merchant trucking indust In no 
instance, however, are such regulations to con 


interests. 


stitute preferential treatment to local 


Ports ot entr tor the pur s ft entorcng 
afety regulations and the collectin f taxes for 
highway maintenance when not discriminatory 
as against out-of-State vehicles ar not con 
demned 


Our laws are not discriminatory 
against out-of-State cars, trucks, or busses, 
and our ports of entry are not an agency 
of discrimination, nor do they constitute 
a barrier to interstate trade. They facili 
tate it by making it fairer for all engaged 
in it, and owe their origin primarily to 
difficulties of law enforcement in areas 
where distances are great and populations 


are small. 


Oklahoma’s Use Tax Is Useful 


Says Joe 4. Whitaker 


Oklahoma State Senator, Eufaula, Oklahoma 


OTWITHSTANDING study 
more or less calculated to develop tax 
systems along planned lines, it seems that 
tax legislation invariably results from a 
series of “stopgap” enactments, each to 
take care of some emergency situation. 

The Oklahoma use tax is a direct re- 
sult of developments of the Oklahoma 
sales tax, now known as the Consumers 
Tax Act. 
so much for production of revenue as 


The use tax is not designed 


it is to extend protection to State mer- 
chants, whose sales are subject to the 
State sales tax, against the competition 
of merchants in other States that may 
not have a sales tax, and the competition 
of nontaxable interstate commerce, even 
though, in common with other States, 
this purpose and intent are not directly 
expressed in the language of the statute. 

The necessity of such protection was 
early discovered in the automobile retail- 
sales business, especially as to those re- 
tailers whose places of business were 
near the State line, and this protection 
was given, by a special excise tax on 
automobiles in lieu of sales tax, due on 
the first registration of an automobile in 





Oklahoma, long before the enactment of 
the Use Tax Act. The secondary pur- 
pose -that of raising revenue—is, of 
course, very acceptable; and the Act tunc- 
tions in this regard not only in the tax 
gathered under the Act, but also in the 
increased revenue realized from the Sales 
Tax Act. 

The levying clause of the Oklahoma 
Use Tax Act imposes the tax on the 
storage, use, or consumption in this State 
of tangible personal property at the same 
rate as that of the sales tax. Property 
brought into the State by a nonresident 
for his own use, property on which a tax 
equal to our sales tax has been paid by 
the purchaser, property purchased for re 
sale, property not taxable under the sales 
tax, and property used by railroads in 


Also 


there is a personal exemption, largely as 


interstate commerce are exempt. 


necessity, 


a matter of administrative 
which permits the purchase outside of 
the State, free of the tax, goods to the ex- 
tent of $100 a month; but this exemption 
does not apply to property used in con- 
nection with commercial, industrial, pro- 
fessional, or business pursuits, nor does 
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deal Christmas 
gift for others 


EARLY 
TO ORDER a pertect gift to 
send yourself 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 
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personal 











> 
Private correspondence personal 


records vital statistics on your business 


bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans——as well 
al 
as a!l pending material required for frequent reference 


thoroughly organized and ready for instant use 


No lost papers——no delay—quick action without wait 
ing. A clear desk and a clear mind for immediate 
problems or work The greatest time saver ever 


offered busy men or women A large range of indexes 
to suit every personal filing need of the business or 
professional man 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers trom 
file—without rising from desk. Top is Hush with desk 
when closed—slides into vertical position behind file 
when open. Available in legal or letter size at prices 


made possible by large production 
Send name at once for desc riptive cir- 


FRE cular and price list 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 29N, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Keep Your Phone 
Talks PRIVATE! 


Talk Freely—Not 
a Word You Say 
Can Be Heard 
Two Feet 
Away 









18 years Hush-A-Phone has beer 


guarding important busine 

phor sat s for ind i i 
cor rati [Today its need tl 
eve S ip Hush-A-PI e on you 

epl t nedesta hand.ec 
model i talk freely | ess y wish 
t mn in the same room can hea 1 Ww 1 
you Say 


FOR OFFICE, FACTORY 
AND HOME USE 


Executives whose phones are equ ed with 
Hush-A-Phone can discuss confidential matter 
even witl sitors in their office with “ 
ness leaks Ir I fice tl worke 

not disturbed Vv hone talk In fact 
noises d yt terfere with hea In hon 
you ive th f barrassme1 t 1 
the pre e of sitors, ser s hildre 
You w 11s I and be heard 
distinctly i pite f adv ’ kit ir 
the ses 

More than 100,000 Hush-A-Phones have been 
hought d used by people wl ippreciate the 
dollar value of telephone privacy 


Write for descriptive circular R-39 


Hush-A-Phone Corporation 
43 West 16th St., N. Y. C. 






































YOUR ROTARY PIN 
MEANS SOMETHING 
HERE! 


Yes, sir! So many Rotarians make 
this their headquarters in New 
York that we’ve gotten the habit 
of going out of our way to make 
them comfortable. 


























This special service costs no more. 
Our 800 attractively appointed 
rooms are as low as $3.00 a day, 
each with radio and both tub and 
Two popular priced 








shower. 





restaurants. 


Only a few blocks from Grand 
Central Terminal in the heart of 
the midtown business district. 


| Convenient to Radio City and | 








Broadway. 





HOTEL 


BELMONT PLAZA 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street 
New York City 
John H. Stember, Manager 
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National Hotel Management Co., Inc 
Ralph Hitz, President 



























































it permit a purchaser to total group pur- 
chases and apply exemption to the total. 

We are not prepared to say what will 
be the ultimate outcome of the conflict 
between the mounting revenue require- 
ments of State governments and the inhi- 
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bitions against the taxation of interstate 
commerce in the Federal Constitution. 
But in the meantime, the Oklahoma use 
tax is serving as one part of our tax sys 
tem, with a fair degree of success and 


satisfaction. 


Plant Quarantines Prove Irksome, but— 


Says John J. Pinney 


Nurseryman, Ottawa, Kansas 






OR many years the interstate move- 
ment of nursery stock has been ham- 
pered by plant quarantines. Some of 
these were set up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but most of them originated in 
the several States. The average nursery- 
man looks upon these quarantines as 
trade barriers and is inclined to resent 
them on the ground that they were estab- 
lished primarily to eliminate him as a 
competitor. 

Fundamentally a plant quarantine is a 
regulation that prohibits the movement 
of certain specified plants from an area 
known to be infested with diseases and 
injurious insects attacking such plants 
into areas known to be free from such 
diseases and insects. Most of these quar- 
antined areas correspond to State boun 
daries. Quarantines are legitimate if 
dangerous insect pests and diseases exist 
which cannot be eliminated by fumiga 
tion, spraying, or sanitation and are 
therefore likely to be transported on 
nursery stock into healthy areas. When 
Oklahoma was still a territory, no regu 
lations prevented entry into the State of 
diseased nursery stock. There can be 
little doubt that several serious diseases 
and injurious insects found a foothold as 
the result of dumping diseased nursery 
stock. It was not until 1915 that Okla- 
homa established regulations governing 
the entry of nursery stock. 

The nurserymen themselves originally 
demanded and obtained laws perta:ning 
to the inspection of such stock. In most 
States the nurserymen bear part or all of 
the expense of inspection. The industry 
realizes that its best interests are served 
by preventing the spread of diseases and 
insects that attack plants and trees. Only 
nine States have no such regulations. 

Several Federal quarantines have been 
established to control insects and diseases 
that constitute serious threats to Amer- 
ican horticulture. In the early part of 
the century a disease from Europe gained 
a foothold in the Middle West and 
threatened to destroy the white-pine for- 
ests of the country. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, by maintaining a close control 
over the movement of white-pine trees 


as well as currant and gooseberry plants, 
which are also hosts of the disease, has 
attempted to stamp out the disease. 

More recently there came to our shores 
from the Orient a very destructive insect 
known as the Japanese beetle. It was 
first discovered in New Jersey. It has a 
voracious appetite and will eat nearly any 
kind of plant. Being prolific, as well as 
extremely difficult to kill, it spread rap- 
idly. By establishing strict quarantines, 
the Federal Government sought to con- 
fine it in a small area. In spite of these 
measures, it gradually spread to many 
sections of Northeastern United States, 
which resulted in large areas being quar- 
antined. Many Eastern nurserymen who 
were doing a national business were 
forced to curtail their business because 
they could not sell outside of the quar- 
antined areas. This insect has gradually 
worked its way westward, until now it 
is found along the Mississippi River. 

While quarantines such as have been 
mentioned are recognized as legitimate, 
it must be pointed out that some quaran 
tine measures apparently are taken for 
no other purpose than to eliminate com- 
petition in the States quarantined. In 
such cases we have a clear-cut example 
of an unjustified trade barrier. 

Another trade barrier that confronts 
all nurserymen who operate on a national 
scale is the license charged by certain 
States for the privilege of shipping nurs- 
ery stock into such States. Georgia, Ken 
tucky, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas charge a fee of $5. Virginia 
charges $10, and in Wyoming out-of- 
State nurserymen must pay $15 and put 
up a bond of $1,000. Ostensibly these 
fees are to cover the expense of filing a 
certificate of inspection. Actually, as 
some States frankly admit, they are col 
lected to help pay nursery-inspection de- 
partment expenses. Thus they become 
a tax upon the out-of-State nurserymen. 

So irksome have these fees become 
that several States which allow free entry 
of nursery stock from other States have 
passed reciprocal laws requiring nursery- 
men of States which charge entry fees to 
pay like fees. 
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SPEAKING COURSE 
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An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries 
munity receive THE ROTARIAN? 
Students find it useful for reference 
purposes. Many Rotary Clubs sub- 
scribe for local schools. 


EXTRA INCOME ¢. 


ROTARY CLUBS 


Prepare now for real 
money-making en- 
tertainment features 
this winter. Send 
today for:— 


Sams, Carson’s 
TESTED ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


Price $2.5) 


in your com- 



























No royalties to pay 
--.each play is 
actually a tested suc- 
cessful show ... no 
special scenery or costumes necessary. This 
new book contains 6 comedies, 4 serious 
dramas, 2 tragedies and 1 fantasy 13 in 


all. Tells “How to Produce Plays,” etc. 

Mail coupon now—Send no money. 

Pease es eeeae ee ewe 
Noble & Nobile Publishers, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


| Please mail me ¢ pies of rested 
One-Act Plays."’ I w Hi pay m™ etman $2.50 per copy 
i plus few cents postag 
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Merry Christmas Idea he Ips 
LL leer 


IN SALES 


1 LIKED YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT- 


ITS SO PRACTICAL 


KEEP PROSPECTS REMINDED 


You bet men like this Autopoint pencil-and-knife 
combination! Hundreds of salesmen can testify 
these “reminders’’ stay with prospects year in, 
Autopoint pencil has the Grip-Tite 
leads can’t wobble, 
Autopoint knife has the ‘‘one-hand 
opening,” length blade of high 
steel. Free book, “‘The Human Side 
Of Sales Strategy” gives tested 
ideas for using these ‘friend 
makers.”’ 


year out 
tip; even thin 
break easily 
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drop out ofr 
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THE I BETTER PENCIL 
Autopoint Company, Dept. R-11, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION 


COMPANY 
Typographers 
211 West Wacker Drive 
(op: Sher. ele) 
Telephone CENtral 3173 


The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 
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Adams, Bartlett 


Chats on Contributors 


| 
| WwW. may Winston S. Churchill, re- 


ntly called again to the British Cabinet as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, discuss 
fan's Bane or Boon?, for he piloted his own 


ne in 1916, was Secretary of State for Air in 


Aviation, 


1919-21, is an honorary commodore of the 
British Auxiliary Air Force. Educated at Sand 

t and Harrow, he served in wars on three 
Kartoum with Kitchener, 


Boer War, was captured 


continents, entered 

orted news of the 
the defense of a military train 
later fled prison. He 


ntered Parliament in 1900, has since served his 


ule directing 


though a noncombatant, 


intry in nine Cabinet positions, among them 
Home Secretary (1910-11), First Lord of the 
\dmiralty (1911-15), Minister of Munitions 
(1917), Secretary of State for War (1918-21) 
Chancellor of the (1924-29). A 


ninous writer, he has authored 16 books, 


Exchequer 


four-volume life of his famous 
Duke of Marlborough. His hob 
bricklaying. . . . One of 


im uding the 
incestor, the 
polo, painting, 


] 


keenest analysts of the American scene, 
James Truslow Adams here considers What 
the State Trade Barriers? For his works of 


history he is widely acclaimed, The 

New Eng r him the 1922 Pulitzer 
Prize. Other books of which hx 
include The Epic of America, The Living Jef 
ferson, and Building the British Empire. He 
ROTARIAN. 


Founding 
land bringing 


is the author 


has contributed frequently to Tut 
Of varied opinion on the problem of State trade 
Joseph A. hati Ports of En- 
Trade, 
Committee on Intergovernmental 
for the State of New Mexico; John J. Pinney, 


Plant Quarantines Prove Irksome, but—a nursery- 


barriers 
try Increase chairman of the Governor's 


Cor yperation 


man and a Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Ottawa, Kans.; and Joe M. Whitaker, Okla 
homa's Use Tax Is Useful, an Oklahoma State 
Senator. 

* * - 


The world’s best-selling book (excepting the 


Bible) 1s In His Steps, a work with a religious 
theme whose author is Charles M. Sheldon, 
founder of the Central Church in’ Topeka, 
Kans., and for many years its pastor before he 
became editor in chief of the CAristian Herald 
in 1920. For the last 14 vears he has been the 
sublication’s contributing editor. An honorsary 


Rotary Club of Topeka, he dis 
Your Words Count. Born 
ind educated in Fort Wayne, Ind., Karl Detzer, 
homes of Fort 
worked _ for 


leav- 


ihe mbet ot the 
cusses Making 


who describes the 
Wayne's 49 Families, 
three local newspapers before 
ing his home town. He has writ- 
ten movie script, a number of books, 
a wide variety of articles for leading 
magazines. Once a_ school 


Left to right: Contributors 
McOueeny, Hill, and Phelps 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


teacher and later an advertising-copy writer 
Farnsworth Crowder now does 


America’s quality 


free-lance 
writing for magazines. He 
contributes frequently to THE Rorartan; this 
They're Called Fu 

. A frequent contributor to 
William F. McDermott, 


has for 27 years been a staffman 


month he titles his article 
ture Farmers. 
this magazine, Gen- 
tleman’s Code, 
of the Chicago Daily News, to which newspaper 
he came from the Kansas City Star. His hobby: 


John T. Bartlett, Jenkins 


Jartlett Service, a news fea- 


social service. 
‘Gives Back,’ 
ture in the business-journal field. He is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Boulder, Colo. 

William Lyon Phelps, honorary Rotarian of 
New Haven, Conn., and 


edits 


Yale’s professor emeri 
tus of English literature, gives news and views 
of recent books in May I Suggest—. 
* * * 
Pope F. Brock, 


taught history for three years at the University 


Beyond Law’s Frontiers, 
gia before entering law practice in 1914 
Atlanta is 
author of 


ot Geo 


His Rotary classification in | 


general 
law practice. . . . The Confession 
of a Crutch Toter chose the 
Lea Gray 
for her article mailed from 
large Eastern State. 
Experienced in advertising 


Chicago Daily News 





pen name of 


and journalism, James 
McQueeny, By-Paths of 
Stamp Collecting, is now 


engaged in radio-script 
writing and free-lance au 
thorship. For 21 years 
Harrison Hale, For Serv- 
ice to the World, has head 


department of the University of 


McDermott 


ed the chemistry 
Arkansas. He is a member of the Fayetteville R 
tary Club. Henley C. Hill, Lesson No. 
3—At the Restaurant, who presents another in 
his series of Portuguese lessons, is in business in 
Brazil. Contributors to Poems 
for November include Torstein O. Kvamme, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Stoughton, 
Wis.; Edgar Daniel Kramer, free lance of 
Baltimore, Md., who contributes fiction and 
poetry to newspapers and magazines; George 
A. Wright, a former member of the Rotary 
Club of Brockville, Ont., Canada; John Walker 
Patton, who resides in Lincoln Place, Pa.; and 
K. Brown, a young woman whose home is in 
Newton, Miss. 
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